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A  NIGHT  AT  ST.  VALENCE’S. 

“  Have  you  made  your  bump,  old  boy  ?  ” 

“Bump!  no.” 

“  Nonsense.” 

“  A  fact,  nevertheless.” 

And  Shirley,  the  captain  of  the  St.  Valence 
crew,  turned  sulkily  away,  and  was  about  to  mount 
the  stairs  leading  to  his  rooms,  when  I  laid  my  arm 
upon  his  shoulder  and  stopped  him. 

Harry  Shirley  was  an  undergraduate  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Valence,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  had  been  up  nearly  three  years,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  not  far  from  his  degree.  He  was  a  fine, 
well-made,  handsome,  open-faced  fellow,  and  was  a 
great  favorite  with  every  man  in  the  place.  He 
had  been  sent  up  to  Cambridge,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  the  midnight  oil,  and  toiling  wearily  at 
the  dead  languages,  not  for  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
high  place  in  the  tripos,  or  competing  for  a  fellow¬ 
ship,  but  that  he  might  acquire  the  last  finishing 
touch  to  his  education,  and  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
those  advantages  which  a  life  at  the  University  so 
fully  and  eminently  develops.  He  was  a  boating 
man,  and  was  decidedly  a  most  favorable  specimen 
of  that  set.  He  was  beyond  doubt  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  effective  oarsman  in  the  college ;  had  twice 
rowed  successfully  against  Oxford,  and  had  for  more 
than  a  year  been  captain  of  his  club.  Moreover, 
he  was  peculiarly  exempt  from  the  great  failing, 
indeed  the  besetting  sin  of  all  rowing  men,  both 
great  and  small,  viz.  that  of  talking  “boating-shop” 
in  hall ;  and  this  particular  good  point  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  never  failed  to  carry  its  due  weight. 

It  was  a  brilliant  May  morning,  the  last  day  of  the 
May  races,  and  Shirley’s  last  May  term.  Several 
of  his  friends  had  come  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  races,  of  applauding  his  prowess, 
and  of  hailing  the  triumph  of  his  boat.  Among 
the  ladies  there  was  one  who  stood  to  him  in  the 
convenient  relationship  of  cousin,  whom  we  certain¬ 
ly  expected  soon  to  see  bound  to  him  by  a  closer 
tie.  Shirley,  then,  was  doubly  anxious  to  do  well  on 
the  river,  and  he  had  spared  no  pains,  and  grudged 
no  trouble  in  training  his  crew,  and  getting  them  in 
good  order  and  condition.  For  the  first  lour  races 
all  went  merrily  with  the  St.  Valence ;  from  sixth 
they  had  risen  to  second,  and  on  the  last  day  they 
were  to  make  their  grand  effort  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Cam.  I  had  Men  in  London  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  just  come  back  when  I  met  Shir¬ 
ley  ;  and  then  I  was  destined  to  learn  to  my  utter 
Mtonishment  that  St.  Valence,  instead  of  making 
its  bump,  and  so  gaining  the  proud  position  of  head 


of  the  river,  had  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  its 
pursuer.  However,  as  Harry  Shirley  laconically 
answered  my  question,  I  said  eagerly, — 

“How  has  this  happened?  How  on  earth  did 
the  Trinity  men  manage  to  keep  away  from  you  ? 

“  Keep  away  ?  Wilford !  we  were  bumped,  — 
bumped  by  those  confounded  S—  men.  I  feel 
so  savage.  I  can  scarcely  speak  civilly  to  any  one.” 

“  But  how  did  you  manage  to  come  to  such  utter 
grief?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you.  You  know  Manton  has  been 
rowing  stroke  up  to  to-<lay.  This  morning  at  break¬ 
fast-time  I  got  a  note  from  him  to  say  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  row  this  afternoon.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  senses.  You  can  easily  imagine  my  dis¬ 
may.  I  went  up  to  his  rooms  directly,  and  expos¬ 
tulated  with  him.  I  begged  of  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision  :  for  what  on  earth  could  be  done  ?  But  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  I  could  not  alter  his  inten¬ 
tion  ;  of  course  he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  he 
declared  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  row.  I 
tried  my  utmost  to  induce  him,  but  he  was  inflexible. 
We  had  to  go  down  the  river  with  Whitehurst  as 
stroke,  and  with  a  new  man  in  the  boat  I  antici¬ 
pated  disaster,  but  I  showed  a  bold  front,  and  did 
my  best  to  encourage  and  assure  the  crew.  I  dctei^ 
mined  to  make  a  desperate  effort  at  the  start,  and 
endeavor  to  cut  down  the  Trinity  men  in  the  first 
reach.  It  was  just  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  we  might  succeed,  but  the  chances  were  great 
against  us.  We  could  not  catch  them ;  and,  though 
we  lasted  for  more  than  a  mile,  we  were  caught  m 
sight  of  the  winning-post” 

I  cordially  sympathized  with  Harry  Shirley’s  in¬ 
dignation  against  Manton.  And  on  that  day  every 
boating-man  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  any  amount 
of  “shop”  in  hall.  The  St.  Valence  crew,  though 
bumped,  had  nevertheless  rowed  most  pluckily.  At 
the  start  they  had  gone  off  at  such  a  tremendous 
pace,  and  every  man  had  so  thoroughly  thrown  him¬ 
self  into  his  work,  that  it  seemed  as  if  victory  were 
about  to  crown  their  efforts. 

But  the  change  of  stroke,  and  the  want  of  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  the  new  man,  soon  told  heavily 
agiunst  them,  and  after  a  most  glorious  exhibition  of 
pluck,  and  an  exertion  of  almost  superhuman  strength 
on  the  part  of  Shirley  and  his  crew,  the  hopes  of  St. 
Valence  were  crushed,  and  they  saw  the  third  boat 
inch  by  inch  overhauling  them,  and  heard  the  cry 
of  bump  raised  when  they  were  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  end  of  the  course.  Fortunately  Manton  was 
absent  at  Hall-time,  or  he  would  have  experienced 
sundry  feelings  of  annoyance,  as  the  unpleasant  word 
was  passed  along  that  ho  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
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misfortune,  for  it  would  have  been  next  to  an  impos¬ 
sibility  to  repress  the  opinions  of  the  men.  Every 
one  censured  his  conduct  as  most  unjustifiable,  and 
he  became  there  and  then  a  most  unpopular  man. 
The  night  was  appointed  for  the  boating  supper, 
and  there  again  ^nton  failed  to  put  in  his  appear¬ 
ance.  The  remarks  upon  his  conduct,  which  had 
before  been  somewhat  tree  in  the  supper-room,  be¬ 
came  violent  and  angry.  Ho  was  stigmatized  as  a 
selfish,  dishonorable  fellow,  who  had,  for  some  hidden 
purpose  of  his  own,  deserted  his  poet 

Harry  Shirley  was  (|uitc  the  hero  of  the  evening, 
for,  though  he  had  failed  to  achieve  victory,  every 
one  was  eager  to  do  justice  to  the  energy  and  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  management  of  his 
crew,  and  to  his  zeal  and  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
club.  When,  therefore,  his  health  was  proposed,  the 
cheering  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  shouting  terrific. 

“  Thrre  cheers  for  Shirley !  ”  were  given  over  and 
over  again  with  such  uproarious  merriment  as  was 
seldom  before  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  old  col¬ 
lege.  One  or  two  voices  raised  the  cry  of  “  Man- 
ton  !  ”  and  the  groan  of  execration  that  followed  was 
loud  and  significant.  There  was  mischief  lurking  in 
the  sound.  But  suddenly  a  cry  of  “  Shirley,  Shir¬ 
ley  !  ”  arose ;  all  eyes  were  quickly  directed  to  one 
art  of  the  table,  and  in  an  instant  every  voice  was 
ushed,  for  Harry  had  risen  to  reply  to  the  toast. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  have  striven  to  the 
best  of  my  power  to  fulfil  the  trust  placed  in  me  by 
the  inemMrs  of  the  St.  Valence  Rowing  Club,  and 
I  trust  that  I  have  satisfactorily  discharged  my  duty 
(loud  cheers).  I  trust  that  next  year  you  may  h« 
more  fortunate,  and  no  one  will  experience  more 
pleasure  in  hearing  of  your  success  than  myself 
(hear,  hear).  Gentleinen,  I  have  to  tender  my  best 
thanks  to  every  member  of  the  club  for  the  support 
that  has  always  been  given  to  us.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  success  of  the  boat  has  been  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all  (“  Manton  1  ”) ;  and  1  shall  not  be 
s^ing  too  much  when  I  preaict  a  more  triumphant 
May  term  for  you  next  year.  My  only  regret  will 
be  that  I  shall  not  be  with  you  to  share  in  your 
good  fortune.” 

As  Harry  Shirley  resumed  his  seat,  the  applause 
on  all  sides  was  loud  and  prolonged  ;  and  the  toast 
given  by  him  was  drunk  with  full  musical  honors. 
And  then  for  a  time  desultory  uproar  ensued  :  the 
St.  Valence  men,  inveighing  in  the  most  indignant 
tones  against  Manton’s  defiretion,  and  the  out-col¬ 
lege  men  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  un¬ 
explained  conduct  of  the  delimiuent.  What  could 
have  induced  him  to  adopt  so  sudden  and  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  determination?  What  could  have 
influenced  a  man  who  had  always  been  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  rowing,  so  far  as  to  make  him  ruin  the 
chance  of  his  boat  getting  head  of  the  river  ?  It 
certainly  seemed  an  inexplicable  mystery,  and  all 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  his  line  of  conduct 
was  highly  reprehensible.  As  the  evening  wore  on, 
the  uproar  became  greater ;  and  when  twelve  o’clock 
had  struck,  and  the  out-eollege  men  had  all  gone, 
there  was  an  ominous  muttering  of  Manton’s  name. 
The  wine  was  getting  into  the  heads  of  the  under¬ 
graduates,  and  was  prompting  them  to  all  sorts  of 
mischief. 

Wilton,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  rowing,  who 
was  to  sncceed  Shirley  in  the  captaincy,  rose  and 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  on  the  college  grievance. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  we  are  all  St.  Valence 
men  here  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Shirley,  in  his  excellent 
speech,  dealt  somewhat  too  tenderly  with  a  certain 


member  of  the  club  (groans),  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  coming  to  grief.  Now  I  wish  to  say 
(‘‘  Yes !  three  groans  for  Manton  !  ”)  that  I  consider 
his  conduct  contemptible  (“  Gently,”  from  Shirley). 

I  consider  that  he  had  no  right  to  treat  us  so  shaU 
bily  (groans  and  hisses).  We  ought  to  have  an  ex¬ 
planation  (“  Yes !  yes !  ”)  I  b^  to  move  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Manton.  My  course  is  irregular :  this  is 
certainly  only  a  supper  meeting ;  but  I  should  like  a 
unanimous  expression  of  disapproval  of  his  behavior." 

The  storm  of  groans  and  hisses  for  the  unlbrta- 
nate  Manton  that  followed  this  speech,  for  some 
minutes  drowned  every  other  sound.  And  Shirley 
strove  in  vain  to  pacify  his  companions,  or  to  niotlify 
their  rage.  They  listened  presently  to  what  he 
said,  but  were  by  no  means  mollified  towards  the 
object  of  their  hostile  demonstration. 

“  You  are  too  generous,  Shirley,”  said  Wilton, 
who  had  decidedly  hail  far  more  wine  than  was 
good  for  him ;  “  you  know  you  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to  do  such  a  thing.” 

“  But  Manton  may  have  had  reasons.” 

“  Tlien  why  did  he  not  give  them  ?  ” 

“  The  fellow  should  be  paid  out,”  said  Blackford, 
one  of  the  wildest  and  fastest  men  in  the  college;  a 
man  who  was  always  in  hot  water  with  the  dons ;  a 
daring,  impetuous  character,  and  of  great  experience 
in  all  manner  of  midnight  frolics. 

His  remark  immediately  provoked  a  sympatliiz- 
ing  shout  from  those  around  him  ;  and  Sliirley,  who 
was  the  coolest  man  of  the  lot,  and  who  had  more 
influence  than  any  one  else,  at  once  saw  that,  if  the 
meeting  did  not  break  up  soon,  there  would  be 
some  summary  method  adopted  of  conveying  to 
Manton  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  his  fellow 
undergraduates.  Now  Harry  was  no  more  averse 
to  a  bit  of  fun  than  any  one ;  but  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  men,  and  after  the  vindictive  way  in 
which  Blackford  had  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  spoken  of  the  matter,  he  feared  that  if 
any  scheme  of  practical  joking  were  projected,  it 
might  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  mischief  might 
ensue. 

“Don’t  trouble  yourselves  about  the  man,”  he 
said,  trying  to  make  the  thing  appear  unworthy  of 
thought.  But  Wilton  immediately  answered : 

“  Come,  Shirley,  that ’s  too  bad ;  you  know  you 
were  as  savage  as  any  one  this  afternoon.  Let  us 
finish  the  evening  well:  I  second  Blackford’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  give  Manton  a  bit  of  our  minds,  in  a  quiet 
way.” 

“  Screw  him  in,”  said  one. 

“  Break  his  windows,”  said  a  thick  voice. 

“  No,  no !  ”  said  Shirley.  “  Not  that.”  He  saw 
they  were  resolved  upon  doing  something,  and  as  he 
could  not  prevent  their  carrying  out  their  plan  of 
punishing  their  late  stroke,  he  strove  to  change  the 
direction  and  modify  the  action  of  their  schemes. 
“  If  you  must  have  a  joke,  let  it  be  a  harmless  one. 
Remember  the  last  boating-supper  and  the  broken 
windows.” 

“  Confound  the  windows !  ”  said  Blackford. 

“  Screw  the  beggar  in,  and  we  ’ll  take  care  he 
shall  not  get  out  in  a  huny  to-morrow.” 

“Is  old  Fernley  in  bed?”  asked  one. 

“  Yes,  his  lights  have  been  out  for  some  time.” 

“  Let  us  get  to  work  then,”  said  several  voices. 

“  Mind  he  does  not  serve  you  as  Blackford  did,” 
said  Shirley,  “  and  throw  his  coals  down  on  your 
heads.” 

“  We  ’ll  take  care  of  that.” 

We  quitted  the  supper-room,  and  descended  qui- 
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etly  into  the  court  The  moon  was  shining  bril¬ 
liantly,  and  the  old  ivy-covered  buildings  looked 
still  and  peaceful  beneath  its  rays.  There  was  an 
old  legend  attaching  to  the  tower-staircase,  up  which 
Manton  slept  And  as  I  stood  in  the  angle  of  the 
court,  gazing  upon  the  gloomy  side  containing  his 
windows,  which  were  lighted  up  by  the  moonbeams, 
I  thought  of  the  hard-working  undei^aduate  who 
was  sam  to  have  hanged  himself  from  one  of  those 
very  windows,  in  bitter  despair  at  his  failure  in  the 
tripos  on  the  previous  day.  As  I  stood  thus  musing, 
and  only  half  listening  to  the  conversation  of  my 
companions,  an  idea  suddenly  struck  me,  and,  hard¬ 
ly  thinking  what  I  was  saying,  I  called  out  to  Black- 

“  Hang  him  in  effigy !  ” 

“Bravo!”  said  he,  instantly  catching  up  my 
words.  “  Hang  him  in  effigy !  A  capital  idea!  By 
Jove,  it  will  lo^  quite  ghastly  in  the  moonlight,  and 
when  the  bedmakers  come  in  the  morning,  they 
will  think  it  is  the  ghost  of  the  Tower-staircase.” 

I  felt  immediately  sorry  for  what  I  had  said.  It 
was  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  before  I 
had  reflected  on  what  I  was  about  But  there  was 
no  drawing  back  now ;  everybody  eagerly  seized  the 
idea,  and  Blackford  determined  that  it  should  be 
carried  into  execution. 

Harry  Shirley  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at  me. 
“  You  should  not  have  su^ested  that,”  he  said. 

“I  am  sorry  for  it,  Shirley.  Upon  my  word  I 
don’t  know  what  made  me  do  so,  but  I  spoke  almost 
thoughtlessly  ;  I  don’t  quite  like  it” 

“Ishall  stop  to  sec  that  no  injury  is  done  to  Man- 
ton  ;  I  could  not  trust  them  in  their  present  mood ; 
they  are  all  rather  flushed,  and  there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  what  they  will  do  with  Blackford  to  lead 
them.” 

Suppres-oiiig  as  far  as  possible  all  noise,  we  mount¬ 
ed  the  staircase  to  Manton’s  rooms.  Our  task  was 
rendered  somewhat  more  easy  from  the  fact  that  the 
door  was  not  “  sported,”  so  that  we  entered  without 
risk  of  waking  him. 

“  Let  us  see  if  the  fellow  is  in  bed,”  said  Black¬ 
ford.  And  he  was  about  to  open  the  bedroom  door, 
when  Shirley  darted  forward,  and,  just  peeping  in, 
instantly  closed  the  door  again,  and  so  prevented 
any  one  from  going  in.  He  at  once  put  the  first 
•crew  in,  and  then  Blackford  and  Wilton  drove  each 
another,  and  so  the  door  was  made  fast.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that  he  should  interrupt  us  in  our 
further  task.  We  then  set  about  the  more  impor- 
tMt  part  of  the  work  of  this  night  of  revelry  and 
riot.  Manton  was  safely  screwed  into  his  bedroom, 
after  several  weak  and  unavailing  remonstrances  on 
his  part ;  and  was  thereby  effectually  prevented 
fiom  interfering  with  our  plans.  Blackford  now 
enthusiastically  took  up  the  suggestion  which,  in  a 
moment  of  thoughtless  impulse,  I  had  made.  He 
determined  that  the  idea  should  be  carried  into 
execution,  and,  becoming  more  excited  by  the  part 
of  the  joke  which  had  already  been  played,  persist¬ 
ently  urged  us  to  complete  our  purpose.  But  the 
men  apparently  required  little  of  this  exhortation, 
for  they  were  as  eager  as  he,  to  hang  our  renegade 
stroke  in  effigy,  and  they  all  immeiliately  called  upon 
me  to  further  the  design  which  I  had  suggested. 

“  Come !  ”  said  Blackford,  addressing  himself 
somewhat  roughly  to  me,  “  now,  let  us  carry  out 
your  part  of  the  programme.  Hang  the  fellow  in 
effigy!  By  Jove!  it  will  be  grand  fun.  It  will 
look  like  the  ghost  of  the  Haunted  Tower.” 

1  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  he  spoke.  There 


1-  was  something  repugnant  to  my  feelings  in  mention 

of  the  fate  of  poor  H - ,  and  1  thought  that  we  had 

done  enough.  In  fact  I  heartily  repented  of  my 
suggestion.  The  eye  of  Harry  Shirley  was  contin¬ 
ually  and  reproachfully  fixed  upon  me ;  but  be  did 
not  anticipate  that  any  positive  harm  could  come 
from  our  joke,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
gave  his  assent  to  it. 

Tablecloths,  sheets,  dusters,  paper,  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  upon  which  we  could  lay  our  hands  were 
seized,  and  carefully  thrust  into  Manton’s  flannel 
trousers ;  a  bobter  was  then  taken  from  the  sofa,  and 
being  swelled  to  a  convenient  size  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  sheets  and  tablecloths, 
was  invested  in  his  boating-jersey ;  a  pair  of  socks, 
properly  stufled,  with  bis  rowing  shoes  on  them, 
were  fastened  where  the  feet  should  be ;  and  then 
the  top  of  the  bobter,  being  drawn  tight  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cord,  was  surmounted  by  a  rowing-cap ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  perfect  effigy  of  the  stroke 
of  the  St.  Valence  boat  was  swinging  from  the  win¬ 
dow  in  the  Haunted  Tower;  and  then,  when  we 
were  all  leaving  the  room  to  screw  up  the  outer  door, 
Manton,  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone  of  voice,  said,  — 
“  Blackford !  Blackford  1  do  open  the  door  !  ” 

But  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  appeal  to  men  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind ;  and  we  descended  the  stair¬ 
case  somewhat  more  quickly  than  we  had  gone  up, 
and  then  slowly  and  gnulually  dispersed  to  our  sev¬ 
eral  rooms,  utterly  regardless  of  Manton’s  objections 
to  being  screwed  in. 

“  I  got  but  little  sleep  that  night.  Why  I  felt 
that  vague  and  restless  uneasiness,  I  cannot  exactly 
say,  but  certain  it  is  that  for  more  than  an  hour  I 
lay  awake  thinking  on  the  night’s  work,  and  the 
part  which  I  had  played  in  it.  However,  weariness 
at  length  got  the  better  of  the  indefinite  anxiety 
that  oppressed  me,  and  sleep  came  to  my  rescue 
when  1  was  almost  despairing  of  rest ;  and,  though 
I  slept  but  a  short  time,  I  awoke  in  the  morning 
considerably  refreshed  by  the  brief  interval  of  re¬ 
pose  that  I  had  enjoyed. 

The  recollection  of  the  joke  of  the  previous  night 
immediately  returned  to  me,  and  I  was  eager  to 
know  how  far  the  bedmakers  had  been  affected  by 
the  sight  that  must  have  met  them  on  entering  the 
college  gates.  However,  my  suspense  on  that  score 
was  but  short-lived,  for  Mrs.  Brown  rushed  breath¬ 
less  into  my  keeping-room,  and  commenced  a  vigor¬ 
ous  attack  on  my  bedroom  door. 

“  Sir !  sir  !  ”  she  called  out  in  excited  tones. 

I  feigned  drowsiness,  and  answered  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  rebuke  her  for  waking  me. 

“  Yes !  what  b  the  matter,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  ” 

“  O,  sir !  what  did  you  gentlemen  do  last  night  ? 
0  dear !  O  dear !  ” 

And  then  she  stopped,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  crying. 

I  could  scarcely  keep  from  laughing :  she  evident¬ 
ly  heard  that  I  was  treating  it  as  a  joke,  but  I 
said,  — 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  What 
have  you  called  me  so  early  for  ?  ” 

“  O,  sir,  it  b  dreadful,  and  the  tower-staircase 
too !  ” 

“  What  is  dreadful  ?  " 

“  Oh  1  Mr.  Manton  has  hanged  himself.  ” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  I  said  calmly. 

“  I  wbh  it  was  nonsense.  It  is  dreadful.  ” 

“Mr.  Manton  has  not  hanged  himself.  What 
rubbbh  are  you  talking  about  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  come  and  see  for  yourself."  And  then  her 
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emotion  seemed  to  overcome  her,  for  I  could  hear 
her  sobbing  and  crying  bitterly. 

There  wiis  something  in  her  manner,  in  spite  of 
my  laughter,  that  impressed  me ;  and  I  nastily 
dressed  myself,  and,  leaving  Mrs.  Brown  sobbing  in 
my  room,  I  went  down  into  the  court.  A  group  of 
undei^graduates  was  collected  under  Manton's  win¬ 
dow,  and  from  the  window  was  still  swinging  a  6g- 
ure.  But  —  a  shudder  instantly  passed  through  my 
whole  frame  as  I  looked  —  the  figure  was  dressed, 
not  in  boating  uniform,  but  in  ordinary  costume. 
There  was  no  cap  on  the  head ;  the  hair  was  blow¬ 
ing  about  loosely  in  the  wind ;  on  the  ground,  close 
to  where  I  was  standing,  was  the  effigy  that  we  had 
suspended  on  the  previous  night.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  What  could  it  mean  ?  The  first  man  I  saw 
was  Blackford  ;  I  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

“  Blackford  !  ”  I  said,  in  hoarse  tones,  “  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  ” 

He  turned  quickly  upon  me. 

“  You  should  know  as  well  as  I,  Wilford,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  in  a  voice  that  I  scarcely  recognized  as  be¬ 
longing  to  him,  “  perhaps  better.” 

1  felt  stung  to  the  quick,  but  I  made  no  reply. 

“  Manton  hanged  himself.” 

I  believe  that  I  knew  perfectly  well  before  he 
spoke  the  real  state  of  the  case,  but  I  felt  as  if  I 
wanted  some  one  to  tell  roe  plainly. 

It  was  but  too  true :  there  was  Manton  hanging 
from  the  window  from  which  we  had  hanged  him  in 
effigj'  after  the  supper. 

Blackford  and  1  exchanged  glances.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  of  utter  dismay  upon  his  face,  and 
I  am  sure  it  was  fully  reflect^  in  mine.  All  the 
men  who  had  been  sharers  in  the  screwing-in  were 
gathere<l  in  that  group,  and  each  man’s  face  betrayed 
the  bitter  thoufipits  that  were  harassing  his  mind. 
Fernley,  the  tutor,  was  there  too,  with  a  severe  and 
stern  countenance.  Presently  we  roused  ourselves 
from  our  apathy,  and  slowly  and  solemnly  mounted 
the  tower-staircase.  Of  course  the  door  was  screwed. 
Fernley  turned  round  gravely  upon  us. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  sliall  require  some  ex¬ 
planation.  Last  night  you  had  vour  boating-supper. 
\Vas  it  not  so,  Mr.  Wilford  ?  ”  he  sjud,  turning  sud¬ 
denly  upon  me. 

1  muttered  an  indistinct  affirmative,  and  then  the 
screws  were  drawn,  and  we  went  into  the  inner 
room :  the  bedroom  door  was  still  screwed.  This 
seemed  for  a  moment  a  mystery.  But  on  entering 
tliis  room  everything  was  explained.  Manton  had 
got  out  of  the  window,  gone  along  the  parapet  to 
the  spot  where  the  effigy  had  been  suspended,  and 
after  cutting  down  the  figure  had  hanged  himself  in 
its  place. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  describe  the 
feelings  that  rushed  through  my  mind  on  this  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  my  conscience  smote  me  bitterly  when 
I  reflected  that  I  had  been  the  one  who  had  suggest¬ 
ed  the  mock  hanging,  which  had  been  carried  out 

Some  vague  idea  of  the  responsibility  involved  by 
the  result  ^  our  practical  joke  passed  through  my 
mind,  and  before  I  had  time  for  much  reflection  on 
the  matter,  I  felt  the  grip  of  the  officers  of  the  law 
upon  my  arm,  to  arrest  me  on  the  charge  of  the 
murder.  With  a  shriek  —  I  awoke,  and  found 
Shirley  standing  by  mjr  bedside,  shaking  me. 

“  When  are  you  going  to  w^e  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I 
thou^t  I  should  never  rouse  you.” 

“  '^ank  God  it  is  only  a  dream,”  I  said. 

“  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?  Get  up.  Fernley  wants 
you  about  the  Manton  business.” 


“  Where  is  Manton  ?  ”  I  asked. 

**  In  his  room.  He  has  been  suffering  from  heart 
disease  for  the  last  two  days :  that  was  why  he 
would  not  row  ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  tell  me.  He 
is  rather  nervous  about  it,  as  the  doctor  thinks  it  a 
bad  case.” 

But  I  could  not  shake  off  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  my  dream  for  some  time,  and  the  cen¬ 
sure  that  I  received  from  Fernley  seemed  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  relief  experienced,  that  the  result 
of  the  practical  joke  was  but  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

However,  the  whole  thing  taught  me  a  lesson; 
and  being  gated  for  a  week  for  my  share  in  the  work, 
I  became  more  shy  of  practical  jokes. 

When  Manton’s  reason  for  not  rowing  became 
known  in  the  college,  the  men  repented  of  their 
harsh  remarks  about  his  conduct,  though  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  him  to  have  given  his 
reason  at  the  time.  He  has  lived  to  conciuer  the 
disease ;  but  the  doctor  has  often  declareil  that  had 
he,  in  his  dangerous  condition,  rowed  on  the  last 
night  of  the  races,  the  result  must  have  been  fatal. 
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We  live  in  an  age  so  greatly  enlightened  upon 
almost  all  subjects,  that  one  now  hesitates  to  believe 
it  possible  that  any  single  delusion  still  holds  its  own 
among  us ;  so  that  any  man  who  really  thinks  that  he 
has  some  new  thing  to  say,  some  new  truth  to  enun¬ 
ciate,  hesitates  long  nowadays  before  he  speaks, 
and  questions  himself  at  great  length  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  severity,  as  to  vraethcr  it  may  not  after  all 
be  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
society  at  large  in  the  right.  And  the  man  who 
thus  hesitates  and  thus  questions  himself  does  well. 
The  world  has  found  out  the  truth  in  most  things. 
That  which  has  been  received  by  all,  “  qttod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,”  is  for  the  most  part 
right  Mint  sauce  is  good  with  lamb,  and  capers 
with  boiled  mutton,  and  port  wine  goes  excellently 
with  the  cheese. 

There  is  considerable  self-denial  needed  for  the 
proper  discussion  of  any  question  in  which  we  are 
really  interested.  A  man  must  not  sit  down,  pen 
in  hand,  full  of  his  subject,  or  rather  full  of  one 
side  of  his  subject,  and  determined  to  support  that 
side  with  every  argument  that  he  can  call  to  his 
assistance,  ignoring  totally  all  that  may  be  said  by 
those  who  r^ard  the  question  from  another  point  of 
view.  If  he  does  this,  he  may  indeed  enjoy  ven 
keenly  the  task  in  which  he  is  engaged,  but  he  will 
effect  nothing  by  performing  it,  unless  it  be  the  do¬ 
ing  an  injury  to  the  cause  which  he  wishes  to  serve. 
It  IS  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  those  opinions 
which  we  have  espoused  eagerly  on  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  are  found,  on  further  examination,  to  be  wholly 
unworthy  of  support,  and  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
consequence. 

The  theory  which  I  have  now  to  submit  to  the 
reader’s  consideration  has,  at  any  rate,  been  long 
under  careful  examination,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  I  have  found  it  needful  to  modify  it  to  quite 
a  surprising  extent.  The  inquiry,  then,  which 
I  wish  to  make  in  this  paper  is  simply  this:  — 
“Have  we  not  hitherto  been  accustomed,  when 
speaking  of  the  expressiveness  of  the  human  eye,  to 
attribute  too  much  of  the  expressiveness  to  the  or¬ 
gan  itself,  and  too  little  to  those  portions  of  the  face 
by  which  the  eye  is  immediately  surrounded  ?  ” 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  all  sorts  of  people 
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to  speak  of  a  malignant  eye,  a  merciful  eye,  and  so 
on.  Now,  have  such  persons  ever  seriously  reflected 
what  sort  of  thing  an  eye  really  is  ?  This  we  must 
briefly  examine  into  before  proceeding  further. 

The  human  eye  is  an  object  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  middle-sized  walnut  It  is  of  a  white  or 
whitish  color,  and  has  upon  its  anterior  surface  — 
the  surface,  namely,  presented  to  the  spectator  —  a 
round  spot  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  called 
the  iris,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  hole, 
through  which  the  images  of  the  difierent  objects 
presented  to  our  powers  of  vision  pass  through  to 
^  reflected  on  the  retina  within. 

The  organ  which  has  been  thus  rapidly  described 
is  capable  of  but  little  change.  The  extent  to  which 
it  varies  in  different  individuals  is  very  small.  It 
varies  —  but  this  infinitesimally  —  in  size,  in  the 
degree  of  polish  on  its  surface,  in  the  color  of  the 
iris,  —  which  may  be  brown,  hazel,  blue,  gray,  or 
green,  —  and  in  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  its 
movements,  upwards  and  downwards,  and  to  right 
or  left.  So  much  for  the  degree  of  variation  in  this 
organ  in  different  individuals 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  eye  itself  varies  in 
the  same  individual,  at  different  times  and  under 
diSerent  circumstances,  that  is  still  less.  The  large 
pale  surface  called  the  white  of  the  eye  never 
changes  at  all,  nor  does  the  iris,  the  colored  circle 
which  surrounds  the  pupil.  The  pupil  itself  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  change.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  hole,  and 
this  hole  contracts  in  size  when  turned  to  the  light, 
and  enlarges  when  directed  towards  the  darkness. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  hole  also  enlarges  and 
contracts  in  cases  of  violent  anger  or  other  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  passion ;  but  this  is  a  phenomenon  for  which 
I  cminot  vouch,  having  never  observed  anything  of 
the  sort  myself.  It  may  be,  too,  that  through  this 
dark  tunnel  there  looks  out  upon  us  something  from 
the  soul  within.  This,  however,  cannot  be  defined 
or  described,  but  only  felt  It  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  senses,  yet  let  that  mysterious  something  have 
its  full  weight,  and  never  be  foigotten,  while  these 
few  es  are  under  perusal. 

With  regard,  then,  to  what  is  tangible,  and  what 
lies  open  to  observation.  The  extent  to  which  the 
eye  itself  is  capable  of  changing  seems  to  be  very 
small,  while  those  changes  of  which  it  is  capable 
appear  to  be  such  as  can  have  only  the  very  slight¬ 
est  efiect  upon  the  expression  of  the  feature.  (1.) 
The  whole  organ  can  oe  moved  with  more  or  less 
swiftness  in  all  directions ;  and  ^2.)  the  size  of  the 
pupil  —  not  of  the  iris,  mind,  which  is  what  we  ob¬ 
serve  chiefly  when  we  look  at  man — the  size  of  the 
pupil  is  subject  to  changes. 

Now  this  is  not  much.  Compare  the  amount  of 
expressiveness  to  bo  got  out  of  these  changes  in  the 
eye  itself,  with  the  astounding  and  increasing  varia¬ 
tion  observable  in  all  the  adjacent  parts  by  which 
the  eye  is  surrounded. 

Those  adjacent  parts  are  in  reality  portions  of 
^  eye  itself.  They  belong  to  it,  make  it  what  it 
is, — good  or  bad,  expressive  or  inexpressive.  If  I 
were  delivering  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  which 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  developing  it,  I 
would  nave  several  models  made  of  faces  of  very 
marked  and  very  diflferent  expressions.  They 
should  have  no  eyes,  but  only  a  vacant  space  where 
the  eye  should  appear.  Then  I  would  take  one 
tingle  pair  of  artificial  eyes  and  place  them  first  in 
one  of  the  heads  and  then  in  another,  and  then  we 
should  see  for  ourselves  to  what  extent  (the  eye 
being  the  same  in  each  case)  the  organ  is  aflected 
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ings. 

The  fact  is  that  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  very  anatomy  of  the  skull,  and  by  the 
shapes  of  the  bones  round  about  the  orbit  When 
the  brow  is  prominent  just  above  the  eyes,  and  the 
eyeball  consequently  lies  far  back  as  under  a  pent¬ 
house,  you  will  have  an  expression  of  eye  entirely 
different  from  the  expression  which  that  same  eye 
would  present  were  it  Wged  in  a  skull  so  little  pro¬ 
jecting  over  the  eyes  that  these  should  stand  out 
prominent  (instead  of  receding),  shadowless,  and  as 
It  were  unprotected.  Here,  then,  we  have,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  expression  of  the  eye  affected  from  the 
first  by  anatomical  considerations,  —  by  the  very 
build  and  structure  of  the  skull,  the  degree  of  prom¬ 
inence  belonging  to  this  bone  or  of  flatness  to  that. 
And,  doubtless,  it  would  be  possible  to  go  even 
further  yet,  and  prove  how  the  eye  is  affected  in  its 
aspect  l^  other  portions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  skull 
besides  those  which  border  on  the  orbital  cavity.  To 
do  this,  however,  would  be  to  merge  gradually  into 
questions  of  general  physiognomical  bearing,  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  other  features  besides  the  eye, 
and  the  influence  of  those  features  on  the  expression 
of  the  organ  with  which  we  have  to  do.  This  would 
be  extending  our  operations  too  far.  We  are  dealing 
with  one  feature,  and  to  that  feature,  and  to  those 
parts  which  seem  essentially  to  belong  to  it,  and  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  it,  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

The  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  bony  structures  which 
lie  about  the  orbit,  and  the  position  of  the  eyeball 
with  reference  to  these,  are  of  inijxirtance  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  By  the  build  of  these  first  causes 
beneath  the  surface  is,  in  the  main,  determined  the 
characteristic  form  to  be  taken  by  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  flesh  and  skin  which  lies  above  the  bone. 
If  the  frontal-bone  over  the  orbit  projects  very  much 
beyond  the  level  of  the  cheek-bones,  below  the  orbit, 
it  follows  of  necessity,  since  in  such  a  case  the  eye¬ 
ball  would  stick  out  but  a  very  little  beyond  the 
level  of  the  check,  that  the  forehead  would  over¬ 
hang  the  eye  very  considerably.  In  this  case  it  will 
often  happen  that  when  the  eye  is  directed  straight- 
forwanl,  as  in  a  keen  glance  at  any  object,  the  upper 
eyelid  will  shut  up  into  the  fold  of  skin  which  lies 
under  the  eyebrow,  and  so  the  upper  eyelid  will, 
for  the  time,  disappear  altogether.  Now,  this  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  upper  eyelid  has  a  wonderful 
enect  on  the  expression  of  the  eye.  It  imparts  an 
extraordinary  keenness  to  the  glance,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  when  this  fold  of  skin  and  flesh  forms  a 
straight  line  above  and  across  the  eye,  the  effect  of 
an  eagle-glance  is  given,  —  the  eagle-glance  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  and  which  owes  so  much  of  ifs 
shrewdness  to  a  fold  of  skin  and  flesh  lying  above 
the  eye.  And,  still  in  connection  with  this  question 
of  the  effect  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  skull  on 
the  expression  of  the  eye,  let  us  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  reverse  case  to  that  given  above.  Here 
the  bones  of  the  forehead  are  little  prominent  above 
the  orbit,  and  almost  on  a  level  with  those  of  the 
cheek-bone  below ;  the  eyeball  is  somewhat  promi¬ 
nent,  and  is  covered,  as  to  its  upper  portion,  by  an 
eyelid  of  considerable  depth,  marking  the  swell  of 
the  eyeball  below  with  great  distinctness. 

The  difference  in  the  expression  of  the  two  eyes 
thus  described  will  be  something  enormous,  and  this 
mainly  dependent,  let  it  be  remembered,  on  the 
form  of  the  osseous  structure  by  which  in  either  case 
they  are  surrounded,  —  that  osseous  structure  affect¬ 
ing  in  BO  great  a  degree  the  external  forms  which 
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lie  above  and  outaide  it,  that  the  6ret  of  these  ej^es 
has  a  glance  of  excessive  sharpness  and  power,  while 
the  second  will  siijjgest  a  person  who  is  calm,  peace'* 
fill,  easily  dealt  witn,  ana  a  poorer  hand  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  than  the  other.  Nor  are  these  the  only  eases 
that  could  be  cited  in  which  the  expression  of  the 
eye  is  affected  by  influences  out  of  sight,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  The  position  of  the  eyeball  in 
the  orbit,  forced  forward  or  sunken  deeply  back, 
will  be  productive  of  results  upon  the  expression  of 
the  eye  which  we  observe  without  noting  their  cause. 
The  size  of  the  orbit,  again,  the  situation  of  the  eye¬ 
balls,  high  up  or  low  down  in  it,  that  is  to  say,  close 
up  under  the  eyebrow,  or  at  some  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  below  it,  —  all  these  are  fundamental  influ¬ 
ences  bearing,  in  a  very  Important  degree,  on  the 
matter  in  hand.  Nay,  a  man’s  being  fat  or  thin  will 
afiect  the  expression  of  his  eye.  In  the  former  case 
that  space  between  the  eyebrow  and  the  eye  will  be 
occupied  by  a  fleshy  mass,  often  sufficiently  massive 
and  heavy ;  while  in  the  ease  of  the  thin  man,  we 
shall  often  find  the  position  and  the  outline  of  the 
orbital  cavity  miite  obviously  defined,  so  that  the 
most  uninitiated  observer  could  not  fail  to  note  the 
situation  of  the  bony  edge  throughout  its  entire  cir¬ 
cumference. 

So  much  for  the  lower  range  of  influences,  those, 
namely,  of  a  structural  kind,  by  which  the  eye  is 
aflccted.  More  might  be  said  on  this  section  of  the 
subject,  no  doubt ;  but  what  has  been  here  put  for- 
wai^  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  The  re¬ 
sults  broi^ht  about  by  these  influences  are  Impor¬ 
tant  :  1.  The  eye  is  prominent  or  sunken.  2.  It  is 
placed  close  under  the  brow,  or  it  is  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  it.  On  these  things  much  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eye  depends.  Let  the  reader,  before 
dismissing  from  his  attention  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  think  for  a  moment  of  the  immense  difference 
in  point  of  expression  between  a  sunken  eye  and  a 
prominent  eye,  and  remember,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  eyeball  itself  may  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  he  will,  I  think,  begin  to  understand 
something  of  the  influence  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  on  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  The  deep- 
set,  thoughtful  eye,  with  Its  reflective  and  philosophic 
aspect,  and  the  staring  vacant  organ  with  no  shade 
of  thoughtfulness  hanging  over  it,  —  how  far  is  each 
of  these  what  it  Is,  in  consequence  of  its  position  in 
the  skull,  and  how  far  owing  to  any  difference  in 
the  eyeball  itself? 

That  spherical  object,  with  the  dark  circular  spot 
in  its  midst,  which  is  properly  called  the  eye,  is 
seen  through  an  opening,  cut  as  it  were  In  the  face, 
the  shape  and  size  of  which  opening  differs  con¬ 
tinually  in  different  individuals,  and  varies  greatly 
in  the  same  person  under  different  circumstances. 
The  margins  of  this  opening  are  called  the  eyelids ; 
and  Mrhaps  these  features,  if  they  may  be  called 
so,  affect  the  expression  of  the  eye  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  face.  Below  the  under  eyelid 
comes  the  cheek,  and  above  the  uppicr  eyelid  we 
have  the  forehead  and  eyebrow,  and  it  is  on  these 
surroundings  —  so  flexible,  so  capable  of  incessant 
and  complicated  change,  so  different  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals  —  that  the  expression  of  the  eye  appears 
to  me  mainly  to  depend. 

The  extent  to  which  that  aperture  through  which 
we  see  the  eye  is  various  In  various  persons  Is  really 
curious.  In  some  the  opening  Is  large,  and  this  is 
call^  a  large  eye, — the  eye  itself  not  being  necessa¬ 
rily  larger  than  ordinary.  In  some  cases  the  shape  of 
the  aperture  approaches  towards  the  circular,  whilst 


in  others  it  is  long  and  narrow,  when  we  have  what 
is  called  an  almond-shaped  eye,  the  eye  itself  be¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  shape  in  all  these  cases,  and 
the  opening  through  which  we  see  it  alone  vary¬ 
ing.  Again,  the  opening  of  the  eye  slants  from  the 
comer  nearest  to  the  nose  downwards  towards  the 
temple,  or  the  reverse  way,  as  with  what  we  call  the 
Egyptian  type.  Now  let  any  one  consider  the 
variation  in  the  shape  merely  of  this  aperture 
through  which  the  eye  (behind)  is  revealed  to  us, 
and  he  cannot  help  owning  to  how  great  an  extent 
such  variation  aflects  the  expression  of  the  organ. 
What  for  instance  is  a  cunning  eye  ?  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  simply  the  case  that  this  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  is  attributed  simply  because  the  opening  in 
the  face  through  which  the  eye  is  seen  is  small  and 
puckered  up.  The  eye  proper  can  only  assist  that 
expression  of  cunning  by  its  rapid  and  furtive  move¬ 
ments.  In  the  case  of  a  cunning  eyCr  again,  we 
shall  ordinarily  find  the  cheek  rising  high  beneath 
it,  pushing  up  the  under  eyelid,  and  so  contributing 
to  contract  the  eye-aperture,  and  this,  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  above  of  the  somewhat  lowering  brow, 
will  soon  give  us  some  of  those  wrinkles  which  are 
commonly  called  crows’-feet,  and  in  every  one  of 
which  we  may  read  an  infinite  deal  if  we  choose. 
There  is  indeed  no  variation,  however  infinitesimal, 
in  any  of  the  lines  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
eye,  which  does  not  have  its  influence  on  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  feature ;  and  here  there  is  endless  variety 
in  different  individuals.  The  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  eye  will  not  be  found  entirely  alike  in 
any  two  cases.  The  shape  (ff  the  eye-opening,  the 
direction  taken  ly  it,  the  depth  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
that  line  (full  of  expression)  which  marks  the  eye¬ 
lid’s  upper  boundary,  and  which  is  full  of  the  most 
subtle  variation,  the  very  manner  in  which  tlie  eye¬ 
lashes  grow,  —  all  these  things,  but,  perhaps  more 
than  all,  that  most  important  feature,  the  eyebrow, 
are  powerful  in  affecting  the  expression  of  the  eye. 

Indeed,  this  last-mentioned  feature,  —  as  I  will 
venture  to  eall  it,  —  the  eyebrow,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  in  the  human  face.  We  must  all  of  us 
have  observed  how  prodigiously  its  lines  vary ;  how 
in  one  case  the  eyebrow  will  slant  upwards  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  towards  the  temple, — as  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  ideal  of  Mephistopheles, —  or  the  reverse  way, 
the  eyebrows  elevated  where  they  approach  most 
nearly  towards  each  other,  and  drooping  as  they 
near  the  temples.  This  slant  will  very  commonly 
be  exhibited  in  devotional  pictures  of  saints  and 
others  engaged  in  supplication.  Sometimes,  again, 
these  features  will  adhere  to  a  line  which  is  very 
nearly  or  quite  straight ;  and  sometimes  —  very 
commonly,  by  the  way  —  there  will  be  an  angle  at 
or  near  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow,  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  point  upwards.  Lastly,  this  feature  will 
occasionally  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle,  pre¬ 
senting  that  arched  form  which  is  so  much  and  so 
generally  admired.  All  these  forms,  and  endless 
variations  of  each  of  them,  are  taken  by  the  eye¬ 
brow,  and  not  one  of  them  without  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  expression  of  the  eye,  —  an  influence, 
too.  Increased  immensely  by  those  lines  and  wrin¬ 
kles  by  which  the  eyebrow  is  surrounded,  or  into 
which  parts  of  it  are  merged,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
powernilly  marked  upright  line  so  often  to  be  ob¬ 
served  at  the  junction  of  the  eyebrow  with  the  nose. 
What  a  tale  these  wrinkles  tell  when  anxiety  and 
apprehension  lie  behind  them !  They  get  to  be  set 
when  such  anxiety  has  lasted  long,  and  impart^  to 
the  eye  a  sort  of  strained  look,  which  it  is  distressing 
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to  witness.  We  what  is  called  an  anxious  eye,  all  those  slight  alterations  which  are  transient  and 
but  is  it  the  eye  that  is  so  anxious,  or  may  it  not  be  momentary,  and  which  pass  over  the  countenance  as 
the  rigidity  of  the  surrounding  parts  ?  When  the  swiftly  as  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  will  cross  a 
good  news  comes,  and  anxiety  is  at  an  end,  that  sunlit  meadow.  The  quivering  contraction  of  a 
subtle  dragging  of  the  skin  into  almost  invisible  moment’s  irritability,  the  momentary  brightening 
wrinkles  ceases,  the  forehead  relaxes,  the  permanent  up  which  goes  with  the  quick  perception  of  a  jest, 
wrinkles  become  less  deep,  and  people  say,  “  his  eye  the  little  half-developed  thought  of  suspicion  cross- 
brightened  at  the  good  tidings."  Does  the  eye  ing  the  mind,  the  kindling  of  a  generous  impulse  or 
brighten  in  such  a  c^  ?  Is  the  brilliancy  on  its  of  a  swift  surprise,  —  all  things  affect  more  or  less 
surface  susceptible  of  increase  or  decrease  under  the  that  wondrous  expression,  —  machinery  which  we 
influence  of  transient  emotion  ?  That  long  endured  have  been  considering,  and  set  it  all  in  motion.  No 
sorrow,  or  illness,  may  dull  the  surface  of  the  eye,  doubt  the  eyeball  itsmf  is  affected  also  in  these  cases 
and  that  protracted  prosperity  and  splendid  health  of  transient  feeling ;  but  here  I  think  it  will  again 
may  give  it  brightness.  Is  not  denied,  but  are  these  be  found  that  the  element  which  this  organ  con- 
not  jiermanent  influences  ?  Can  any  one  say  that  tributes  in  the  shape  of  expressiveness  is  motion,  or 
a  momentary  triumph  will  make  the  surface  of  the  little  else.  It  moves  swiftly  and  suddenly  as  each 
eyeball  become  suildenly  more  polished  than  it  was  different  feeling  asserts  itself  in  the  face,  and  by 
before,  or  a  sorrow  make  it  less  so  ?  such  movement  —  movement,  not  change  —  helps 

I  believe  that  the  chief  tangible  power  of  expres-  to  enforce  the  expression  of  the  moment.  This  is 
sion  with  which  the  eye  is  gifted,  lies  in  its  capabil-  a  point  to  mark,  —  the  eye  moves,  but  the  surround- 
ity  of  rapid  movement.  When  our  supposititious  injM  of  the  eye  change. 

piece  of  good  news  arrived,  it  is  probable  that  at  I  believe  that  I  may  be  even  underrating  the 
the  moment  when  the  muscles  of  the  face  relaxed  effect  of  these  surroundings.  Consider,  in  the  case 
and  the  skin  became  loosened  from  previous  tension,  of  an  animal,  the  effect  of  the  ears  even  on  the  ex- 
— it  seems  probable  that  at  that  moment  the  eye-  pression  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  laid  back,  or 
ball  would  move  sharply ;  and  this  movement,  cans-  pricked  forward,  make  the  eyes  look  vicious  or  in- 
ing  its  brilliant  surface  to  catch  the  light,  would  telligcnt,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  with  animals 
make  it  seem  to  brighten.  This  power  of  move-  again  we  find  that  what  expression  there  is  in  the 
ment  in  the  eyeball  is  of  great  importance.  In  an  eye  itself  is  still  given  by  movement.  A  glimpse  of 
expression  of  cunning,  the  eye  moves  to  the  corner  the  white  of  the  eye  on  this  side  or  that  of  the  vast 
of  the  eye-aperture,  and  in  anger  it  will  move  and  pupil  will  produce  a  wonderful  change.  The  eye 
stagger,  as  it  were,  for  an  instant,  before  fixing  on  turned  back  in  a  horse,  showing  a  portion  of  the 
’  the  object  which  has  excited  the  passion.  Now,  white  in  the  inner  corner,  imparts  a  look  of  ner- 
every  movement  of  the  eye  causes  a  change  of  po-  vousness  and  temper  which  makes  us  mistrust  the 
sition  in  the  light  which  the  brilliant  surface  reflects,  animal  in  whom  this  phenomenon  is  observed,  and 
so  that  it  seems  to  be  brighter  than  before.  think  twice  before  we  get  upon  his  back. 

It  so  happens  that  alT  these  regions  outside  the  And  if  the  entourage,  —  a  French  word  which  we 
eye  are  remarkable  for  their  flexibility  and  capacity  want,  and  which  can  only  be  translated  “  neighbor- 
for  change.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  how  they  hood  ”  or  “  surroundings,”  —  if  the  surroundings  of 
are  all  convulsed  and  altered  by  what  we  call  a  the  eye  have  so  much  to  do  with  its  expression,  how 
frown.  Tlie  brow  is  lowered  in  an  instant,  and  its  much  more  are  they  inseparable  from  its  loveliness  ? 
shape  and  position  actually  changed,  while  the  skin  People  talk  of  a  beautiful  eye.  Why,  almost  every 
which  moves  with  it  descends  in  a  terrible  and  omi-  eye,  as  far  as  the  eye  itself  goes,  is  beautiful.  That 
nous  fold  across  the  eye,  which  is  by  this  actually  pupil  with  its  exquisitely  true,  yet  softened  edge, 
reduced  in  size ;  the  deep  wrinkles  between  the  eye-  tinted  so  perfectly,  whatever  its  color  may  be,  and 
brows  become  deeper  yet,  and  many  more  are  forci-  losing  itself  in  the  impenetrable  central  spot  is,  in 
bly  developed  in  new  puckerings  of  the  forehead  itself,  a  beautiful  object  as  it  lies  in  the  pearly- 
not  there  liefore ;  and,  as  the  brow  is  propelled  for-  white  of  the  eyeball.  But  how  much  does  this  go 
ward  as  well  as  drawn  downwards  by  the  action  of  for  if  the  eye-aperture,  through  which  we  see  it,  is 
the  frown,  a  shadow  is  cast  into  the  dark  cavity  over  small  and  ill-shapen,  if  the  lid  is  wrinkled  and  un- 
the  eye,  which  adds  to  the  sinister  effect  of  the  symmetrical,  surmounted  by  heavy  lumps  of  flesh 
whole.  and  by  an  ugly  and  malformed  eyebrow  ?  It  goes 

The  “  brief  madness  ”  passes  away,  the  brow  re-  for  nothing.  The  eye  may  be  a  beautiful  object  in 
laxes,  the  dreadful  lines  and  puckers  are  smoothed  itself,  but  it  is  not  beautiful  to  us  because  all  these 
away  from  the  forehead  ;  the  eyelid  pressed  down  surrounding  parts  are  ugly. 

before,  rises,  and  the  expression  of  that  eye,  so  fierce  They  play  at  a  game  in  France  in  which  certain 
and  terrible  just  now,  is  once  again  calm  and  serene,  members  of  a  company  are  entirely  concealed  with 
And  how  much,  I  cannot  help  asking,  does  the  eye  the  exception  of  their  eyes,  —  everything  is  hidden 
itself  go  for  in  all  this?  For  something,  no  doubt;  except  the  eye  itself,  —  and  then  it  is  die  business 
for  if  It  had  not  been  there,  the  frown  would  have  of  the  rest  of  the  company  to  identify  the  concealed 
been  nothing ;  yet  in  that  great  convulsion  it  did  persons  simply  by  their  eyes.  One  who  had  played 
not  itself  change  perceptibly.  It  was  changed,  no  at  this  game  told  me  that  the  difficulty  of  such  iden- 
doubt,  but  that  was  by  the  wonderful  convulsion  tification  is  incredibly  great,  and  that  he  himself 
which  passed  over  the  regions  surrounding  it ;  but  was  unable  to  find  out  his  own  wife  when  thus  con- 
the  white  spherical  object  with  the  dark  spot  in  the  cealed.  More  than  this,  it  happened  that  on  one 
midst  was  still  there  behind  —  there,  when  the  brow  occasion  a  lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  espe- 
descended  heavy  with  rage  —  there,  when  the  daily  distinguished  by  her  fine  eyes,  la  Duehesse  de 
cloud  lifted,  when  the  forehead  became  smooth,  and  M  ■  ■,  was  drawn  into  engaging  in  this  pastime, 

the  man  himself  again  a  reasonable  soul.  there  being  only  one  other  person  hidden  besides 

And  beside  these  great  changes  of  expression  herself,  ana  this  an  old  gentleman  not  celebrated  for 
which  occur  but  seldom,  and  convulse  the  features  his  eyes.  The  pair  were  duly  concealed  and  ban- 
with  their  force,  there  must  be  taken  into  account  daged  up  with  nothing  but  their  eyes  visible,  and 
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then  the  person  —  a  lady  —  who  was  to  declare  to 
whom  the  respective  eyes  belonged  was  introduced. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  she  walked  up 
straight  to  where  the  old  gentleman  was  placed,  and 
exclaimed,  “  Ah,  there  is  no  one  but  la  Duchesse  de 

M - who  can  boast  such  eyes  as  these.”  She  had 

made  the  choice,  and  it  was  the  wrong  one. 

The  extent  to  which  the  expression  of  the  eye  is 
affected  by  remote  influences  is  most  curious,  and 
the  examination  of  that  branch  of  our  subject  might 
be  carried  very  far.  The  man  who  carries  his  head 
forward,  for  instance,  and  so  looks  up  at  you  always 
from  under  his  eyebrows,  how  different  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  eyes  to  that  of  the  individual  who  with 
his  head  always  thrown  back  looks  at  j'ou  with  a 
downward  glance  de  haul  en  bos.  Yet  this  is  a  ques-  ' 
tion  of  the  mere  position  and  plant  of  the  head  on 
the  neck,  —  a  remote  influence  to  affect  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eye  certainly. 

Into  such  intricacies  as  these  we  cannot  pursue 
our  topic.  The  subject  is  not  exhausted ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  enough  has  been  said  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  which  was  to  prove  that,  in  regarding  the  eye 
as  an  engine  of  expression,  we  have  hitherto  not 
enough  considered  it  in  its  relation  to  the  parts  which 
lie  about  it,  and  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  how 
all  these  parts  are  full  of  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  the  organ  itself,  and  have  more  to  do  with  the 
expressiveness  and  beauty  of  the  eye  than  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  supposed.  The  expression  of  the  eye  is 
a  wonderful  and  complicated  thing,  and  my  en¬ 
deavor  has  been  to  prove  how  large  a  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  expression  belongs  to  parts  contiguous 
to  the  eye  but  hardly  belonging  to  the  oigan,  and 
how  entirely  this  last  depends  upon  those  surround¬ 
ings  which  we  have  been  considering  for  the  fulness 
of  its  expression. 

And  all  this  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  dealing  with  what  is  real  and  tangible  only,  — 
what  may,  in  fact,  be  argued  about.  We  have  been 
examining  a  piece  of  expression-machinery,  and 
studying  its  external  parts  only.  As  to  mere  spirit¬ 
ual  matters,  those  have  been  left  alone  as  of  too  in¬ 
tangible  a  nature  for  ailment.  What  power  the 
essence  of  the  man  within  has  to  pierce  through 
that  dark  opening  which  we  call  the  pupil,  —  what 
pity,  what  love,  what  command  may  emanate  from 
thence,  nay,  what  magnetic  force  to  control  the  lion, 
or  to  hold  the  madman  in  bondage,  —  we  know  not. 
For  these  are  subtleties  which  arc  too  deep  for  us. 
The  eye,  most  certainly,  not  only  sees,  —  that  is, 
receives  passively  certain  objects  on  its  retina, — 
but  it  also  looks,  looks  reproachfully,  looks  angrily, 
looks  lovingly,  and  the  like  ;  but  how  far  such  looks 
‘  belong  to  the  eye  itself,  or  how  far  they  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  external  phenomena  which  we  have 
been  examining  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  because  of  that  spiritual  element  which  we 
cannot  deal  with  accurately,  and  which  would  be  in¬ 
separable  from  any  such  discussion. 


CONVERSION  BY  OPERA. 

I. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  very  strictest  principles 
of  Scotch  morality,  deriving  my  origin  from  poor 
though  honest  parents,  I  had  been  a  model  boy  and 
a  more  model  youth.  When  I  say  poor,  I  mean  we 
were  not  quite  so  wealthy  as  the  Lord  Haggis, 
whose  estate  was  close  by  ;  and  when  I  say  honest, 
I  mean  that  we  had  lived  respectably,  ami  without 
doing  anything  fraudulent.  I  was  brought  up  by  a 


dominie,  —  virtuously,  I  hope,  —  and  was  fortified 
every  day  with  warnings  against  the  corruptions  of 
this  wicked  world,  and  the  awful  shoals  and  pitfalls 
of  Babylon.  Babylon  was  London. 

Not  to  assume  too  much  merit  on  this  score,  it 
should  not  be  concealed  that  a  great  part  of  this 
sound  inculcation  was  owing  to  the  wishes  —  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied,  or  more  probably,  assumed  — of 
my  Uncle  Curriehill,  in  London.  (We  were  Currie- 
hills  also;  I  was  Samuel  Curriehill,  named  after 
the  greater  avuncular  Samuel  in  London.)  His 
principles  were  of  the  strictest  sort,  and  it  was  said 
that  when  he  should  be  called  away  to  reap  the 
reward  of  a  life  spent  very  virtuously,  some  eighty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  that  earthy  dross,  | 
which  even  the  good  know  how  to  accumulate,  would 
be  left  behind.  What  was  to  become  of  this  fund,  i 
was  often  anxiously  speculated  over  my  parents.  | 

Tlius  strictly  brought  up,  and  cut  off  from  all  sec-  j 
ular  enjoyments,  there  was  one  pleasure -left  tome  ' 
which  became  a  passion,  —  which  was  music  :  more,  ! 
it  was  operatic  music.  At  one  season,  a  strolling —  j 
is  that  too  disrespicetful  ? — company  of  Italian  sing¬ 
ers,  who  were  the  property  of  a  speculating  impres- 
sario,  was  coming  round  the  provinces,  Iicing  fed,  : 
kept,  clothed,  and  paid  by  the  speculator ;  being  his,  j 
in  short,  body  and  soul,  for  a  term  of  years.  They  ! 
came  to  our  local  theatre  and  gave  all  their  operas,  ! 
—  Norma,  the  innocent  hujamiste,  yet  noble  priest-  I 
ess  ;  Lucrezia,  savage,  injured,  and  yet  excusable ;  | 
Trovatore,  to  which  the  local  organs  —  the  street  I 
ones,  I  mean  —  imparted  a  deligWul  familiarity;  i 
and,  above  all,  —  alas !  that  it  should  have  been  be-  j 
low  all,  —  the  seductive  but  erring  Traviata.  I 

Now  during  these  days  I  had  been  secretly  study-  j 
ing  the  violin  outside  the  house,  and  had  obtained  a  I 
tolerable  command  over  that  king  of  instruments;  ' 
that  is  to  say,  I  could  play  tunes  from  tune-books,  ' 
not  very  much  out  of  tune.  I  applied  myself  to  it 
with  desperate  energy,  and  at  last,  about  the  date  of  i 
the  arrival  of  the  fanned-out  singers,  had  ceased  to  j 
play  “  like  fifty  stomach-aches.”  My  progress,  too,  ■ 
in  the  principles  of  a  rigid  and  ascetic  virtue  had  j 
kept  pace  with  my  fiddle-playing.  But  now  I  was  : 
to  be  tried  by  a  sore  temptation. 

No  sooner  was  the  musical  bill  of  fare  set  forth 
in  gaudy  and  goigeous  letters  on  every  blank  wall, 
than  I  was  I  assailed  by  strange  and  furious  prompt¬ 
ings.  Who  that  had  music  in  his  soul  could  read  of 
the  “unrivalled  cantatrice,”  Mdlle.  Homini,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Signora  Bacco,  with  the  tenor.  Sig¬ 
nor  Pasquali,  and  the  bassi.  Signori  Roriori  e 
Gritti,  with  the  other  oflScers  of  the  company,  in 
green  and  crimson  letters,  the  “  suggeritore,”  what¬ 
ever  that  was,  and  the  “  regisseur,”  the  conductor. 
Signor  Battoni,  and  the  leader,  Mr.  Brittles,  our 
own  deservedly  esteemed  townsman  (my  violin 
master),  —  I  say  who  could  read  through  this  gor¬ 
geous  promise  without  his  musical  mouth  “  watering” 
prodigiously  ?  Add  to  this  being  worked  on  in 
secret  by  Brittles,  who  was  himself  intoxicated  by  a 
distant  communion  with  these  immortals,  and  who 
literally  raved  during  the  lesson  of  the  exijuisite 
strains  contained  in  their  operas.  What  was  the 
result?  No  doubt,  had  I  consulted  some  of  our 
elders,  they  would  have  warned  me  against  the  pit- 
fall,  and  told  me  that  this  was  but  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  shapes  the  arch  enemy  assumes  for  our  destruc¬ 
tion.  But  I  did  not  heed.  By  a  system  of  organ¬ 
ized  deception,  appalling  for  its  depravity  in  one  so 
young,  —  in  which,  too,  I  was  abetted  by  Brittles,  an 
accomplice  before  the  fact, — the  thing  was  arranged. 
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CONVERSION  BY  OPERA. 


I  went  for  a  practice  —  a  good  long  one,  d’ye  mark 
^  at  Brittlcs’s ;  and,  instead,  with  a  beating  guilty 
heart,  hurried  off  to  hear  Mdlle.  Homini  in  her  greind 
part  of  La  Traviata. 

1  declare  solemnly  I  no  more  knew  nor  dreamed 
what  was  the  theme  of  that  unlucky  opera,  nor  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  young  lady  with  the  dreary 
cough,  or  what  she  was  about,  or  why  the  doctor 
came,  or  why  the  gentlemen  friends  were  let  in  to 
witness  her  last  agonies  (unless  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  up  a  quartette  without  them),  than 
did  that  infant  not  yet  come  into  life,  and  who  is  so 
often  unreasonably  appealed  to.  I  was  simply  en¬ 
tranced.  It  was  a  new  sense,  —  a  patch  of  Elysium 
thrown  open.  1  came  home  in  a  delirium,  almost 
careless  of  concealment,  defiant,  ready  for  martyr¬ 
dom  in  the  cause  of  this  new  faith.  Luckily,  my 
severe  parents  took  my  rhapsodies  as  applying  to 
the  ‘‘  tunes  ”  used  in  the  lesson.  Tunes  indeed !  I 
should  never  play  mere  tunes  again.  From  that 
hour,  music  took  possession  of  me,  and,  above  all,  I 
was  popcssed  with  the  witching,  though  incorrect  (1 
mean  in  a  moral  point  of  view)  melodies  of  the 
Travel’artcr,  as  one  of  the  men  about  our  town  pro¬ 
nounced  it. 


A  LiTTLK  later,  a  great  event  took  place.  Our 
Uncle  Curriehill  wrote  to  say  he  was  solitary.  He 
was  curious  to  see  what  his  nephew  was  like;  so 
they  might  send  him.  If  that  nephew.  Uncle  Cur- 
riehill,  added,  had  any  of  the  levity  common  to 
youth,  or  fancied  he  was  coming  to  a  profane  house, 
where  amusement,  or  relaxation,  or  anything  but 
making  of  souls,  was  going  forward,  he  was  sadly 
mistaken.  He  added  something  about  speaking  his 
mind  always  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  holding  on  by 
the  Rock,  which  was  a  favorite  expression  of  his. 

When  I  arrived,  I  found  him  to  be  a  lonely, 
austere,  ascctical  old  bachelor.  His  house  had  an 
eremetical  air,  and  my  spirits  sank  as  I  entered  it. 

I  came  at  an  unfortunate  moment ;  for  it  wanted 
but  ten  minutes  to  the  time  for,“  exercises,”  —  the 
spiritual  ones,  —  though  I  was  hungry  with  a  long 
and  weary  journey.  The  servants,  a  severe  and 
unassisted  company,  were  called  up  to  punishment ; 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  we  listened  to  tfncle  Currie¬ 
hill,  officiating, —  on  that  night  with  extra  unction 
and  extra  length  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  newly  joined  member  of  the  congregation. 

Yet  I  soon  found  him  out  to  be  a  good-natured 
and  indulgent  relation,  and  with  a  way  to  his  heart. 
Before  that  night  was  over,  I  had  discovered  a  cof¬ 
fin-shaped  case  in  a  corner,  containing  various  rusty'- 
looking  quarto  volumes. 

“  IVnat!  do  you  play.  Uncle  Curriehill?”  I  cried, 
in  a  transport  “  Yes,  you  do.  I  know  you  do.” 

A  little  embarrassed,  he  said,  “  Well,  a  little. 
There  is  nothing  profane  in  it,  except  one  plays  on 
the  Sabbath.  David,  we  know  —  ” 

“  I  am  so  glad,”  I  repeated ;  “  and  what  do  you 
pW  ?  We  can  have  duets.” 

He  started  now.  “  What,  you  play  ?  Capital ! 
we  can  have  duets.  And  what  do  you  play  ?  ” 

“Fiddle,  Uncle  Curriehill,”  I  said.  “I’ll  fetch 
it.”  So  I  did.  In  a  few  moments  the  coffin  was 
sacrilegiously  opened,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
room  echoed  with  a  delicious  orchestral  tuning,  and 
we  were  scraping  one  of  Archangelo  Corelli’s  “  Con¬ 
certos,”  an  old  copy,  I  recollect,  with  a  frontispiece 
of  Archangelo  himself,  grim  and  bilious-looking.  In 
a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  a  list  of  his  odd  dances, 


“  Sarabandas,”  “  Gigas,”  “  Corantoe,”  and  “  Ye 
Follia,”  whatever  that  was.  When  we  had  done 
with  Archangelo,  he  asked  me  to  play  a  solo.  I 
tried  a  national  air.  But  I  saw  he  was  languid.  I 
played  another.  He  was  equally  unexcited.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  thought  —  rather  was  it  some  spiteful  familiar 
who  suggested  it  ?  —  what  if  I  played  that  mournful 
and  most  musical  bit  out  of  the  Sinner’s  Opera  — 
The  Traviata  ?  I  began  the  well-known  “  Addio 
del  passato,”  “turn  turn,  turatit  umti,  turn  turn,” 
plaintively,  with  an  expression  of  agony,  as  the  music 
directed  me.  In  a  second  he  was  caught  His  eyes 
lighted  up.  His  head  began  to  move  from  right  to 
left.  He  was  charmed.  When  I  had  played  it 
through  twice,  he  asked,  eagerly,  “  What  is  it?  The 
name  ?  ” 

This  was  an  embarrassment  I  had  not  thought  of. 
To  name  the  Sinner’s  Opera  in  that  house,  nay,  any 
opera,  was  fatal.  With  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
I  answered, 

“  An  Italian  air,  “  Addio  del  passato,”  Uncle 
Curriehill.” 

“  I  ’ll  order  it  to-morrow,  and  learn  it  myself. 
Spoftbrth  and  Riddel  will  get  me  any  music  I  want. 
Give  the  name  exactly.”  And  he  took  out  his  pen¬ 
cil. 

Embarrassing  again.  “The  Addio  —  ”  I  said, 
shortly. 

“  Addio  what  ?  ”  he  went  on ;  “  you  said  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

I  stammered,  Addio  perche  folingo”  summoning 
up  some  stray  Italian. 

“  Very  good,”  he  said,  making  a  note  of  it.  “  I  ’ll 
get  it  to-morrow,  and  we  can  play  it  in  unison.” 

I  had  to  play  it  several  times  over  that  night,  and 
each  time  he  was  more  and  more  enraptured.  It 
came  to  eleven  o’clock.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
with  a  start.  It  was  an  hour  past  the  time  for  canon¬ 
ical  exercises.  He  gave  a  cry.  He  little  thought 
that  this  had  been  the  Traviata’s  work. 


Next  day,  after  breakfast,  he  called  to  me. 
“  Now  you  must  play  me  that  —  that  ”  —  and  he 
took  out  his  note,  “  that  delightful  ‘Addio  perche 
folingo.’  ” 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  to  glide  Into  the 
well-known  Brindisi  Libiamo,  or  Drinking  Song, 
from  the  same  nefarious  opera.  The  chique  —  is 
that  the  word  ?  —  or  swing  of  that  sparkling  morcel 
quite  enraptured  him.  A^in  he  had  out  his  note 
to  take  down  the  name. 

See  the  consequences  of  even  one  drifting  deflec¬ 
tion  from  the  paths  of  truth !  Having  fallen  once, 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  and  coin  another 
Italian  name.  This  was  the  “  Largo  feroce,”  by  the 
same  author.  His  name  ?  Ah,  that  I  could  not  re¬ 
member.  I  was  not  going  to  steep  myself  in  decep¬ 
tion. 

He  came  back  in  the  evening.  “  Very  odd,”  he 
smd.  “  I  have  been  to  Spofforth’s,  and  asked  them 
for  the  ‘Largo  feroce’  and  the  ‘Addio  perche  folin¬ 
go,’  and  they  can’t  get  it,  —  never  heard  of  it.  In 
fact,  a  young  shopman  fellow  said  it  did  n’t  sound 
like  Italian,  and  that  there  must  be  a  mistake.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  to  look  out  for  it.” 

This  was  a  relief.  But  how  curious  If  airs  with 
such  titles  were  to  turn  up  ?  It  would  be  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  ever  known. 

Meanwhile  the  spiritual  exercises  proceeded  with 
a  stem  and  unflinching  rigor.  The  only  curious 
phenomenon  was  that  sometimes  my  Uncle  Currie- 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


hill’s  musical  devotion  actually  encroached  on  the 
j  canonical  hours  of  prayer.  I  blush  to  confess  that 
when  I  found  that  a  “  (Jigas  ”  or  even  “  Ye  Follia  ” 
—  what  that  did  mean  I  don't  know  to  this  hour  — 
bad  carried  us  past  the  hour  of  the  Muezzin’s  Call 
to  Prayer,  I  made  no  faint  offer  even  to  supply  that 
officer’s  place,  and  remind  my  uncle  that  the  turn 
for  sacred  thin^  had  now  arrived. 

But  his  passion  for  the  Sinner’s  Opera  had  grown 
by  what  it  fed  on,  and  insensibly  I  had,  one  by  one, 
taught  him  nearly  all  the  airs  in  that  masterpiece,  — 
an  incautious  thing  on  my  part ;  yet  the  grotesque 
humor  of  the  situation  had  a  sort  of  charm  for  me. 
But  I  was  on  a  precipice. 

One  day  he  had  gone  out  to  his  music-sellers,  to 
get  some  “  real  old  music,”  and  was  absent  very  long. 
When  he  came  back  I  read  in  his  face  that  some¬ 
thing  had  happened.  In  a  faltering  voice,  I  asked, 
“  Anything  occurred.  Uncle  Curriehill  ?  ” 

“  This  has  occurred,  sir,”  he  answered,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  anger,  —  “  Just  step  with  me  into  the  study. 
This  has  occurred,  sir.  1  was  in  my  music-shop 
to-day,  and  they  showed  me  a  new  instrument,  sir, 
and  asked  me  to  try  it,  and  I  did  try  it,  and  played 
that  —  that  thing  —  that  licentious  drinking-thing 
that  you  brought  into  this  virtuous  house.  And  a 
gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  shop  called  out,  ‘  Why, 

that ’s  the  air  in  the - ’  What  d’  ye  mean,  sir  ’? 

I  thought  I ’d  have  dropped  on  the  ground.  How 
dare  you  introduce  that  corrupt,  filthy  stuff  into  this 
house,  that  noisome,  unholy  ‘  Traviata  ’  ?  ” 

He  used  the  figure  of  personification  here  with 
I  such  force  and  graphic  power  that  I  actually  looked 

I  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  person  answering  the 
description  present.  He  went  on :  “  You  are  not 
fit  for  this  place.  You  have  poisoned  the  air.  You 
are  morally  corrupt,  sir.  You  had  better  go  home 
at  once.”  I  answered,  with  some  penitence  and 
pride  mixed,  that  1  was  very  sorry’,  but  would  not 
trespass  on  his  hospitality  longer, 
i  That  night  we  had  no  music,  but  sat  moody  and 
solitary.  The  hours  dragged  on,  and  we  went  to 
the  “  exercises,”  which  it  seemed  to  me  he  delivered 
with  peculiar  and  special  acerbity. 

So  went  by  several  days,  and  not  a  single  scrape 
was  heard  in  the  house.  He  scarcely  spoke  to  me. 
At  last,  one  morning,  in  a  sort  of  denant  way,  as 
who  should  say,  “  I  am  not  bound  to  debar  myself 
from  amusement  in  m^  own  house  to  satisfy  your 
sulks,”  he  took  his  violin  and  began  to  play  Corelli, 
the  “  Gigas,”  then  the  “  Corantos,”  then  the  “  Sara- 
bandas,”  and  finally  well  through  to  the  “Ye  Follia.” 
(Even  at  that  moment  of  dejection,  when  my  pros¬ 
pects  seemed  dashed  forever,  I  found  myself  specu¬ 
lating  as  to  what  the  admirable  Archangelo  meant  b^ 
his  “  Ye  Follia.”)  Uncle  Curriehill,  warmed  to  his 
work,  played  other  tunes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  — 
could  I  believe  my  ears  ?  —  had  glided  into  the 

wicked  drinking-song  out  of  the  Trav -  No 

matter,  he  stopped  in  a  moment,  catching  himself 
in  the  act,  blushed  like,  a  girl,  gave  an  impatient 
“  Pish !  ”  threw  down  his  violin,  then  laughed.  He 
came  over  to  me  with  his  hand  out.  “  My  dear 
boy,”  he  said,  “there  is  no  use  carrying  it  on.  I 
am  miserable  without  my  tunes.  I  am  like  a  fellow 
that  is  in  love  with  some  low  girl.  What  can  I  do  ? 
There  is  no  harm  in  it,  after  all,  though  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McCorkup  turns  up  hi«  eyes,  and  says  it  will 
light  up  in  us  all  the  —  no  matter.  I  don’t  believe 
him,  though ;  I  mean,  I  don’t  think  he  can  know.” 

“  My  dear  uncle,”  I  said,  with  enthusiasm,  “  Ver¬ 
di’s  music  is  now  established  all  over  the  world. 


Kings,  courts,  palaces,  lawyers,  priests,  and  parsons 
delight  in  it,  revel  in  it.  It  Is  the  music  of  tne  day. 
It  is  driving  out  every  other  music.  And  as  for  the 

Trav - ,  1  mean  this  particular  production,  I  could 

show  you  something  that  would  astound  you.  It  is 
being  played  now.” 

He  started.  “  Now  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  every  nijght  to  houses  crammed 
to  the  roof.  The  Voltarelli,  the  lovely  little  crea¬ 
ture,  plays  the  part  of  the  Trav - ,  I  mean,  of  the 

what  d’  ye  call  ’em.  The  Queen  and  all  the  royal 
family,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  together  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
go  indiscriminately.” 

He  burst  out  warmly,  “  For  shame,  sir.  I  don’t 
believe  you.  This  is  an  atrocious  libel.  You  are 
an  abandoned  fellow.  Go  away !  ” 

.  “  As  I  live,”  I  said,  “  Uncle  Curriehill,  I  am  seri¬ 
ous.  Ixjok  here.  The  Morning  Plush  of  yesterday 

—  list  of  the  company  —  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 

—  fashionables.  The  most  noble  the  Marchioness 
of  Killfeathers  and  the  Honorable  Miss  Downies  (2), 
Ivord  Tyburn,  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Ketchup, 

—  and  listen  to  this,  uncle,”  I  said,  “  What  do  you 
say  to  this  ?  —  Lady  Catherine  Maegreyor  and  the 
Aliss  Maegregors !  ” 

It  came  on  him  like  a  shot.  For  Lady  Catherine 
was  a  shining  light  at  our  synagogue  ;  had  exercises 
herself ;  maintained  a  cold  blue  ascetical  rule  in 
Scotland  ;  only  lately  had  been  seduced  to  London 
by  the  noble  family  of  Tilburys,  who  were  to  show 
them  good  society.  What  was  the  result  ?  Tliey 
were  “  fallen  women,”  so  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Corkup  called  them. 

My  uncle  groaned,  yet  the  effect  on  him  was  not 
what  it  was  to  be  on  Mr.  McCorkup.  It  was  pure 
wonder  and  astonishment,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  “  fallen  women.”  He  had  such  a 
high  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  Lady  Catherine,  that 
It  seemed  to  him  not  so  much  that  she  had  sunk  by 
going,  as  that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  about 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  I  saw  his  indecision, 
and  struck  in  with  a  fr^h  blow. 

“  O,  I  have  seen  her  name  very  often.  She  goes 
to  everything.  Never  misses  anything.  I  see  the 

—  the  —  the - ”  I  stopped. 

“  La  Traviata,”  said  my  uncle,  absentlv. 

“  Yes,”  I  went  on,  “  is  fixed  for  to-night.  She 
will  be  there  again  with  the  Queen  and  royal  family, 

—  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 

“  Of  course,”  he  said,  testily,  “  he  is  Included  In 
the  royal  family.  Very  odd,  veiy,  very  csld.” 

He  went  away  ruminating.  It  was  now  about 
four.  He  went  up  to  his  room  and  shut  himself  in, 
perhaps  for  the  private  exercises.  Towards  six  he 
suddenly  came  down. 

“  I  have  to  go  out,”  he  said,  “  mjr  dear  bojr,  to 
meet  a  friend.  I  shall  have  business  in  the  evening, 
and  shall  very  likely  dine  at  a  chop  house.” 

“  Dine  at  a  chop  house !  ”  I  repeated,  astounded. 

“  Yes.  So  make  yourself  as  comfoi'table  as  you 
can  without  me.” 

When  he  was  gone,  I  repeated  to  m^elf,  “  Dine 
at  a  chop  house !”  I  could  not  make  it  out.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  little  bill  on  the  chimney-piece  met  my  eye. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  on  that  evening  the  “  Rev. 
Wilkins  Hubbard,”  who  had  spent  seven  or  eight 
years  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  would  relate  how  he 
had  been,  so  to  speak,  snatched  out  of  the  lion’s 
jaws.  This  explained  it,  for  Wilkins  Hubbard  did 
not  belong  to  our  severe  Scotch  denomination,  but 
to  a  sort  who  were  supposed  to  have  “  no  saving 
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grace”;  whom  our  elders  had  settled  were  to  be 
“cast  out  finally.”  Yet  notwithstanding,  Wilkins 
Hubbard  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  I  had  suspect¬ 
ed  Uncle  Curriehill  hankered  ailer  that  particular 
spiritual  fleshpot  That  explsuned  the  whole  quite 
clearly. 

Left  alone,  a  horrid,  secret,  overpowering  tempta¬ 
tion  entered  into  me.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for 
a  vision  that  had  haunted  me  day  and  night.  Here 
it  was  in  my  grasp.  Wilkins  Hubbard,  “  if  he  was 
worth  his  salt,”  I  said  contemptuously,  “  as  a  Sand¬ 
wich  Island  missionary,”  could  not  t^e  less  than 
two  or  three  hours  for  his  discourse.  If  he  be  not 
good  for  that,  let  him  retire  from  his  vain  and  profit- 
^  task  and  give  place  to  better  men.  Whde  m^ 
Uncle  Curriehill  was  drivelling  in  his  h'ghts,  what  if 
I  ?  —  the  opera-houac  was  not  a  mile  away,  the  cur¬ 
tain  would  rise  at  eight  punctually  (no  matter  when 
it  came  down).  Yes,  I  would  do  it. 

A  hansom  was  passing.  A  wild  cry  arrested  his 
progress,  and  brought  up  the  serious  man-servant. 
(N.B.  I  never  believed  in  his  seriousness  going 
beyond  gin.)  He  thought  I  was  off  to  Wilkins 
Hubbard  and  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  but  also 
thought  it  unspiritual  in  me  to  choose  such  a  “  car¬ 
nal  vessel  ”  as  a  hansom.  We  drove  away,  I  almost 
delirious,  and  got  to  the  opera-house  safely.  Never 
did  I  feel  so  guilty,  —  so  full  of  crime. 

Gorgeous  sight !  Dazzling,  bewildering  blaze  of 
beauty  1  Aladdin’s  Wonderful  Lamp  was  not  to  be 
named  with  it,  —  no,  nor  the  Arabian  Nights.  As 
for  the  squalid,  mangey  performance  in  our  little 
country  town,  a  “  band  ”  of  fifteen,  called  by  cour¬ 
tesy  and  witli  reasonable  pride  —  for  it  was  an  enoi> 
mous  effort  —  the  orcheMra,  I  looked  back  to  it  with 
disgust  Here  everything  was  vast,  noble,  superb. 
It  took  away  my  breath.  It  dazzled  my  ey'es.  It 
deprived  me  of  my  senses.  But  the  music,  —  what 
shall  I  say  of  that  ?  How  wild  ?  how  despairing  ! 
how  it  fell  and  how  it  rose,  —  rose  to  those  dark  gal¬ 
lery  latitudes  where  I  was  so  happily  confined. 

Everybody  about  me  too,  in  these  dark  latitudes, 
and  whose  faces  I  could  not  see,  were  so  delighted 
too,  that  they  might  have  heard,  —  not  a  pin,  whose 
sound  is  sure  to  strike  on  an  attentive  ear,  —  but 
even  a  feather  fall.  I  could  hear  deep  groans  of 
enjoyment  from  a  musical  amateur  close  by  me, 
who,  with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  seemed  determined 
not  to  miss  a  note.  He  had  none  of  that  absurd  as¬ 
sistance  for  “  following  the  story  ”  in  what  is  called 
“  a  libretto  ” ;  and  from  that  1  saw  that  he  was  a 
true  amateur.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
place  was  so  utterly  dark,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  see  the  page. 

What  a  ravishing  night !  That  bewitching  lady, 
and  her  sad  song,  succeeded  by  the  jocund  “  Sempre 
Libera,”  which  made  every  head  wag,  and  every 
foot  patter  (the  groaning  amateur  beside  me  was 
jumping  up  and  down  off  his  seat  in  ecstasy)  ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  Drinking  Song  (of  the  oigans), 
then  the  sickly-looking  lover,  who  even  at  that  stage 
looked  as  if  he  was  meditating  something  shabby 
and  sneaking,  came  to  the  front  with  a  gorgeous 
silver  claret  jug  in  one  hand,  and  an  enormous  ra¬ 
cing-cup,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  other,  and  struck 
up  the  famous  “  Liba-a-nio-libi-a-mo-tum  tumti-tura- 
ti-n  a-mo!”  the  groaning  amateur  could  not  restrain 
himself,  but  jumped  up,  and  in  extravagant  delight 
clapped  his  hands  in  a  way  that  disgusted  everybody 
near  him. 

Wl^  dwell  on  the  mere  details  of  this  enchanting 
night  ?  When  it  came  to  the  end,  —  the  sick-room, 


and  the  consumption,  and  the  gorgeously  elalxirate 
Italian  Opera  bedstead,  catafalque-shaped,  with 
which  the  bedsteads  in  the  royal  palace  would  but 
poorly  compare;  when  the  maid  and  the  doctor 
came  in,  and  when  I  marked  her  altered  counte¬ 
nance,  in  which  disease  and  the  heartless  absence  of 
that  poor  creature,  the  tenor,  had  left  their  mark,  I 
was  deeply  affected.  The  amateur  near  me  was 
fiddling  nervously  with  his  white  handkerchief.  But 
when  the  poor  creature  (I  mean  the  tenor)  did  turn 
up  at  last  (not,  I  firmly  believe,  from  any  natural 
good  impulse  of  his  own),  and  he,  and  the  doctor, 
and  the  maid,  and  the  dying  lady  struck  up  a  pa¬ 
thetic  sick-room  quartette,  I  could  hardly  stand  it 
any  longer,  and  the  groaning  amateur  near  me  was 
mopping  his  eyes  ham  and  f^t  Blissful  night  in¬ 
deed  1  Down  came  the  heavy  folds  of  the  green 
curtain,  and  I  came  back  to  prosy  life  agmn. 

Sadly  and  slowly  I  rose  to  go,  stumbling  in  the 
dark  over  the  steps  and  benches.  Sadly  and  slowly 
I  saw  the  groaning  amateur  rise  to  go  also.  He 
stumbled  and  groped  over  benches,  and  I  felt  drawn 
to  him  by  a  sort  of  sympathy.  We  had  been  both 
affected ;  we  had  been  both  touched  by  the  same 
chords.  He  seemed  an  old  man,  and  I  was  glad  to 
observe  that  one  so  old  was  not  dead  to  generous 
impulses.  An  irresistible  instinct  prompted  me,  on 
a  fresh  and  more  helpless  stumble  on  his  part,  to  rush 
forwani  and  offer  ray  arm,  —  a  civility  which  he 
hastily  declined.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  be 
rebuffed,  and  could  be  useful,  at  least,  with  a  cab, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  so  1  followed  him  down  the 
stair  into  the  full  blaze.  The  full  blaze  revealed 
his  back,  in  which  1  seemed  to  recognize  a  familiar 
outline. 

I  hurried  down  the  steps  to  get  a  good  look  at  his 
face ;  but  as  I  looked,  he  turneil  his  head  sharply 
away.  I  waited  till  he  passed  ;  we  were  both  well 
under  the  glare  of  a  laiqp,  and  then  I  saw  who  it  was. 
Alas  !  was  this  the  way  of  going  to  hear  the  divine 
utterances  of  the  Rev.  Wilkins  Hubbard  ? 

Need  I  say  what  that  night  resulted  in,  —  a  com¬ 
plete  and  entire  reconciliation,  —  not  only  in  a  rec¬ 
onciliation,  but  in  a  reform.  Invidiously  I  may 
mention  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCorkup  was  routed, 
and  there  were  two  particular  stalls  in  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  from  which  myself  and  my  convert 
were  rarely  absent  during  the  season. 


“  GEIST.” 

[The  following  characteristic  letter  from  Mstthew  Aesold  is 
published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Pall  Matt  GasetU.] 

A  PitussiAN  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  of  the 
party  of  foreigners  who  so  offensively  criticised  my 
countrymen  to  me  when  I  was  abroad  last  year,  has 
been  over  here  just  now,  and  for  the  last  week  or  so 
he  has  been  favoring  me  with  his  remarks  on  all  he 
hears  us  say  about  the  present  crisis  in  Germany. 
In  confidence  I  will  own  to  you  that  he  makes  him¬ 
self  intensely  disagreeable.  He  has  the  harsh,  arro¬ 
gant  Prussian  way  of  turning  up  his  nose  at  things 
and  laying  down  the  law  alMut  them  ;  and  though, 
as  a  seeker  of  truth,  I  value  his  frankness,  as  an 
Englishman  and  a  member  of  what  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  calls  “  the  Imperial  race  ”  I  feel  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  umler  it  that  I  want,  through  your  kindness, 
to  call  to  my  aid  the  great  British  public,  which 
never  loses  heart,  and  h^  always  a  bold  fi^nt  and 
a  rough  wonl  ready  for  its  assailants, 
j  My  Prussian  friend  got  a  little  mortification  at 
I  the  beginning  of  his  visit,  and,  as  it  is  my  belief 
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this  mortification  set  him  wrong  from  the  first,  I 
shall  relate  what  it  was.  I  took  him  with  me  down 
to  Keigate  by  the  railroad,  and  in  the  carnage  was 
one  of  our  representative  industrial  men  (something 
in  the  bottle  way,  I  think),  a  famous  specimen  of 
that  great  middle  class  whose  energy  and  self-reli¬ 
ance  make  England  what  it  is,  and  who  give  the 
tone  to  our  Parliament  and  to  our  P9licy*  News 
had  just  come  of  the  first  bloodshed  in  Germany. 
“  So  they ’ve  begun  fighting,”  cried  my  countryman ; 
“  what  ^Is  they  both  arc  1  ”  And  he  handed  us 
Punch,  with  that  masterly  picture  in  it  of  “  Den¬ 
mark  avenged,”  —  that  scathing  satire  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  lung  of  Denmark  sitting  with  his  glass  of 
grog  and  his  cigar,  to  gloat  over  the  terrible  retri¬ 
bution  falling  upon  his  great  enemy  Prussia  for  her 
misdeeds  towards  him.  My  Prussian  glared  at  the 
striking  moral  lesson  thus  brought  to  his  notice ;  but 
rage  and  contempt  made  him  speechless.  I  has¬ 
tened,  with  a  few  sentences  taken  from  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  advice  to  the  Roumanians,  to  pay  my  homage 
to  the  great  principles  of  peaceful,  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  which  were  invoked  by  my  countryman. 
“  Yes ;  war,”  I  said,  “  interrupts  business,  and  brings 
intolerable  inconvenience  with  it;  whereas  people 
have  only  to  persist  steadily  in  the  manufacture  of 
bottles,  railways,  banks,  and  finance  companies,  and 
all  good  things  will  come  to  them  of  their  own  accord.” 
Before  I  had  finished,  we  reached  Reigate,  and  I  got 


But  never  shall  I  forget  the  fiood  when  speech 
came  at  last :  “  The  dolt !  the  dunderhead  !  His 
ignorance  of  the  situation,  his  ignorance  of  Ger¬ 
many,  his  ignorance  of  what  makes  nations  great, 
his  ignorance  of  what  makes  life  worth  living,  his 
ignorance  of  everything  except  bottles,  —  those  in¬ 
fernal  bottles !  ”  1  heanl  so  much  of  all  this  that  I 
am  glad  to  forget  it  without  going  all  through  it 
again  with  the  British  public.  1  only  mention  it  to 
make  the  envy  and  vindictiveness  in  what  follows 
less  incredible. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  that  powerful  letter  from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  Prussian  alliance.  In 
great  excitement  I  ran  with  it  to  my  friend.  “  At 
last  I  have  got  something,”  I  cried,  “  which  will 
please  you  ;  a  declaration  by  one  of  our  best  writers, 
in  one  of  our  best  newspapers,  for  a  united  Germany 
under  Prussian  headship.  She  and  we  are  then  to 
combine  to  curb  France.  Wherever  I  go,  I  hear 
people  admiring  the  letter  and  approving  the  idea.” 
A  sardonic  smile,  such  as  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
used  to  have  when  he  contemplated  the  late  King 
of  Prussia’s  missionary  deaconesses,  came  over  my 
Berliner’s  harsh  countenance.  “  Good  God  !  ”  said 
he,  “  the  miracles  that  needle-gun  is  working  I  It 
is  only  a  year  ago  you  were  threatening  Prussia 
with  France,  and  suggesting  to  that  great  and  saga¬ 
cious  ruler,  as  you  called  him,  the  French  Emperor, 
to  take  the  Rhine  province  from  us ;  it  is  not  six 
weeks  since  I  saw  him  styled  in  this  very  news¬ 
paper,  with  the  dignity  usual  in  Englishmen  at  pres¬ 
ent,  ‘  the  arbiter  of  Europe.’  He  has  done  nothing 
in  the  mean  time  to  injure  you  ;  he  has  done  his  best 
to  keep  well  with  you.  How  charmed  he  will  be 
with  his  friends !  But  the  declaration  you  are  all 
so  pleased  at,  who  is  it  by  V  ”  “  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,” 
I  answered.  “I  know  him,”  he  said,  “a  gooil  writer, 
but  a  fanatic.”  “  O  no,  no,”  said  I ;  “  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  virtue.” 

Without  answering,  my  Berliner  took  the  news¬ 
paper  and  read  the  letter.  “  He  should  have  served 


under  Nelson,”  he  said,  as  he  finished  it ;  “  he  hates 
a  Frenchman  as  he  does  the  Devil.  However,  it  is 
true  that  a  preponderance  in  the  world  such  as  the 
French,  thanks  to  your  stupidity,  were  fast  getting, 
is  enough  to  make  any  human  being,  let  alone  a 
Frenchman,  unbearable ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  great  Germiiny  in  the  world  as  well  as  a 
great  France.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
great  England  too,  if  you  would  let  us.  But  why 
are  France  and  Germany  to  tear  one  another  to 
pieces  ?  Wliy  are  England  and  Germany  to  unite 
against  Franco  ?  What  is  to  be  the  ground  of 
sympathy  between  actual  England  and  actual  Ger¬ 
many,  what  the  ground  of  antipathy  between  actual 
Germany  and  actual  France  ?  ”  “  You  arc  a  strong 
Liberal,”  said  I,  “  so  I  can  easily  answer  you.  You 
are  drawn  towards  England  because  of  her  liberal¬ 
ism,  and  away  from  the  French  Emperor  because  of 
his  despotism.”  “  Liberalism  and  despotism,”  cried 
the  Prussian ;  “  let  us  get  beyond  these  forms  and 
words.  W’hat  unites  and  separates  people  now  is 
Geist” 

I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  he  meant,  and 
my  looks  told  my  bewilderment.  “  I  thought  you 
had  read  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  chapters  on  Gennany,” 
said  he.  “  But  Mr.  Grant  Duff  knows  what  he 
writes  about,  so  I  suppose  you  have  not.  Your 
great  Lord  Palmerston  used  to  call  Germany  ‘  that 
country  of  d - d  professors  ’;  and  the  English  pub¬ 

lic,  which  supposes  professors  to  be  people  who 
know  something,  and  hates  anybody  who  knows 
anything,  has  always  kept  its  mind  as  clear  of  my 
unfortunate  country  as  it  could.  But  I  advise  you, 
for  the  sake  of  the  events  now  passing,  to  read  Mr. 
Grant  Duff’s  book.  There  you  will  find  that  in 
Berlin  we  oppose  ‘  Geist,’  —  intelligence,  as  you  or 
the  French  might  say, —  to  ‘  Ungeist.’  The  victory 
of  ‘  Geist  ’  over  ‘  Ungeist  ’  we  think  the  great  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  world.  Tlie  same  idea  is  at  ^c  bottom 
of  democracy ;  the  victory  of  reason  and  intelligence 
over  blind  custom  and  prmudice.  So  we  Geiman 
liberals  who  believe  in  ‘  Geist,’  have  a  sympathy 
with  that  firm  believer  in  democracy,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  English 
liberalism,  whose  centre  is  in  the  ‘  Ungeist  ’  of  such 
people  as  your  wiseacre  in  the  Reigate  train.” 

“  But  then  you  play,”  cried  I,  “  the  game  of  the 
Tories ;  for  listen  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith :  ‘  the  Tories 
in  Europe,  with  the  sure  instinct  of  a  party,  rccc^- 
nize  the  great  patron  of  reaction  in  tne  Emperor 
of  the  French.’  You  and  we  are  to  unite,  in  oraer  to 
defeat  the  Tories  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French.” 

The  Prussian  answered :  “  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
blinds  himself  with  the  passions,  as  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  himself  would  s^,  of  another  age.  The 
Tories  of  Europe  hate  the  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
they  may  admire  and  envy  his  strength,  but  they 
hate  his  principles ;  they  hate  the  Sovereign,  who 
says  boldly  that  he  detests  the  actual  public  law  of 
Europe,  and  who  tells  the  people  that  it  is  among 
the  people  he  finds  the  true  genius  of  France,  and 
breathes  freely.  Such  a  man  works  for  ‘  Geist  ’  in 
his  way;  not,  perhaps,  through  a  Daily  Telemaph 
or  monster  meetings  m  Trafalgar-square,  or  a  Cole’s 
Truss  Manufactory  standing  where  it  ought  not,  a 
glorious  monument  of  individualism  and  industrial¬ 
ism,  to  adorn  the  ‘  finest  site  in  Europe  ’ ;  but  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  people  feel  they  are  alive  and  have  a  human 
spirit  in  them,  and  by  making  good  and  rational  ad¬ 
ministration  do  all  it  can  for  them.  We  North  Ger¬ 
mans  have  worked  for  ‘  Geist’  in  our  way,  by  loving 
knowledge,  by  having  the  best-educated  middle  and 
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lower  class  in  the  world.  You  see  what  this  has 
just  done  for  us.  France  has  ‘Geist’in  her  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  Prussia  in  her  education.  Where  have 
you  got  it, —  got  it  as  a  force,  I  mean,  and  not  only 
in  a  few  scattered  individuals?  Your  common 
people  is  barbarous ;  in  your  middle  class  *  Un- 
^ist’  is  rampant;  and  as  for  your  aristocracy,  you 
know  ‘  Geist  ’  is  forbidden  by  nature  to  flourish  in 
an  aristocracy. 

«  So  do  not,"  he  continued,  “  suffer  yourself  to  be 
deceived  by  parallels  drawn  from  times  before, 
‘Geist’  What  has  won  the  battle  for  Prussia  is 
‘Geist’;  ‘Geist’  has  used  the  King,  and  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  the  Junkers,  and  ‘  Ungeist  in  uniform,’ 
all  for  its  own  ends ;  and  ‘  Geist  ’  will  continue  so 
to  use  them  till  it  has  triumphed.  It  will  ally  itself 
with  ‘  Geist’  where  it  finds  it,  because  there  it  has 
a  ground  for  mutual  respect  and  understanding,  and 
where  there  is  no  ‘  Geist  ’  it  has  none.  Prussia 
and  France  will  neither  of  them,  for  your  benefit, 
go  counter  to  the  current  of  forces  which  is  driving 
the  world.  The  French  Emperor  will  not,  to  keep 
an  isolated  superiority  which  docs  him  no  real  good, 
tie  himself  to  a  corpse  to  fight  a  living  Germany. 
Germany  will  not,  to  revive  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
alienate  or  put  to  straits  tlie  representative  of 
French  democracy.  There  will  be  a  great  France 
and  a  great  Germany;  tliey  will  be  good  friends, 
and  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  admiring  to¬ 
gether  the  happiness  of  Ireland,  the  effectiveness  of 
your  administration,  and  the  insight  of  such  people 
as  your  friend  of  the  bottles. 

“  And  now,’’  this  odious  man  went  on,  “  now,  my 
dear  friend,  I  shall  soon  be  leaving  you,  so  one  word 
more.  You  have  lately  been  writing  about  the  Celts 
and  the  Germans,  and  in  the  course  of  your  remarks 
on  the  Germans  you  have  said,  among  many  imper¬ 
tinences,  one  thing  which  is  true.  You  have  said 
that  the  strength  of  North  Germany  lay  in  this,  that 
the  idea  of  science  governed  every  department  of 
human  activity  there.  You,  my  dear  friend,  live  in 
a  country  where  at  present  the  idea  of  clap-trap 
governs  every  department  of  human  activity.  Great 
events  are  happening  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  tells  you  that  ‘  England  will  be  compelled 
to  speak  at  last.’  It  would  be  truly  sad  if,  when  she 
does  speak,  she  should  talk  nonsense.  To  prevent 
such  a  disaster,  I  will  give  you  this  piece  of  advice, 
with  which  I  take  my  leave :  Gtt  ‘  Geist.'  ” 

Thank  God,  this  d - d  professor  (to  speak  as 

Lord  Palmerston)  is  now  gone  back  to  his  own  In- 
telligenz-Staat.  I  half  hope  there  may  next  come  a 
smashing  defeat  of  the  Prussians  before  Vienna,  and 
make  my  ghostly  friend  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of 
his  mouth.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  take  care  that  he 
hears  whatever  answers  he  gets.  I  know  that  they 
will  be  conclusive,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
speedy,  and  in  this  hope,  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Matthew  Arxold. 


MRS.  BROWN  ON  THE  COAL  QUESTION. 

I  NEVER  did  have  such  a  turn  in  my  life  as  Mr. 
Nibbles,  the  milkman,  gave  me  when  I  was  talkin’ 
to  him  the  other  day  about  coals,  and  he  says  as 
they  was  very  near  run  out. 

“  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I  says.  “  Why,”  he 
says,  “  the  coals  is  pretty  nigh  all  dug  up  out  of  the 
hearth.” 

“  What,”  I  says,  “  do  you  mean  to  say  as  we  shall 
he  all  reduced  to  coke,  as  is  a  fire  I  can’t  a-bear,  not 


even  for  ironin’,  as  stifles  me  to  death.”  He  says, 
“  Them  railways  uses  such  a  precious  lot,  let  alone 
them  steamers  all  over  the  world,  and  there  ain’t 
hardly  none  left.” 

I  says,  “  Why  ever  don’t  them  foreigners  use 
their  own  coals,  and  not  come  a-takin’  of  ours?” 
“  Law  bless  you,”  says  he,  “  they ’d  take  everything 
as  we ’ve  got  if  we ’d  let  ’em.” 

“  Ah,”  I  says,  “  no  doubt,  but,”  I  says,  “  I  must 
think  about  them  coals,  for  I ’m  sure  ours  must  be 
runnin’  low  by  the  small  stuff  as  the  gal  made  up  the 
kitchen  fire  with  only  yesterday.” 

So  when  Brown  come  in  I  mentions  to  him  as  wc 
had  n’t  hardly  no  coals  left.  He  says,  “  All  right,  I  ’ll 
order  some.” 

“  Now,”  I  says,  “  Brown,  don’t  forget  it,  and  let ’s 
have  the  cellar  well  filled  agin  winter,  for  they  ’ll  be 
a  nice  price  soon,  if  all  as  I  hears  about  ’em  is  true.” 
“  What  have  you  been  licarin’  ?  ”  says  he. 

“  Why,”  I  says,  “  as  they  ’re  pretty  nigh  all  dug 
out”  “  Well,”  he  saj-s,  “  they  ’ll  last  our  time,  I 
dessay,”  for  that’s  Brown’s  ways  always  a-takin’ 
things  that  cool  as  is  aggravatin’. 

I  know’d  as  he ’d  forget  them  coals,  through  a- 
scein’  as  he  did  n’t  give  his  mind  to  what  I  was 
a-sayin’,  and  sure  enough  he  did  forget  ’em  till  we 
was  burnt  down  to  nothin’  but  dirt.  So  I  could  n’t 
stand  that,  with  a  heavy  wash  a-hangin’  over  me, 
and  off  I  goes  to  Mr.  Billers,  as  is  in  the  coad  and 
greengrocery  line,  but  not  a  man  as  I  holds  with, 
through  bein’  a  saucy  character,  with  a  pipe  never 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  a-layin’  down  the  law  in  the 
westry  meetin’s  like  King  Solomon  hisself. 

Well  I  goes  there  myself  and  says,  “  Send  me  half 
a  ton  of  the  best  Walls-end,”  as  he  said  were  twentj’- 
five  shillin’s,  but  for  all  that  I  would  have  the  best, 
for  them  others  never  seems  to  throw  out  no  heat, 
and  burns  to  nothin’  but  dust. 

They  sent  ’em  in  that  very  afternoon  while  I  was 
out  of  the  way,  but  I  come  in  just  in  time  for  to  see 
the  cart  a-goin’  away,  and  had  left  the  money  with 
the  gal,  as  has  n’t  no  more  head  than  a  pin. 

So  I  says,  “  Did  you  count  the  sacks  ?  ”  “  No,” 
she  says,  “  I  never  was  n’t  told  to.” 

I  says,  “  Don’t  you  know  as  that  is  proper?”  but, 
law,  how  should  she,  bein’  only  used  ror  to  see  them 
come  in  half  a  sack  at  a  time  where  she  lived  afore. 

Well,  I  would  go  into  the  cellar,  and  see  as  they 
was  what  I ’d  ordered,  and  the  moment  I  looked  in 
at  the  door  I  see  there  was  only  four  heaps,  and  not 
five,  as  there  did  ought  to  be. 

So  I  says,  “  I ’m  sure  as  there  has  been  foul  play 
with  them  coals.”  I  says,  “  How  many  sacks  did  he 
bring,  ’Melia  ?  But  she  says  she  did  n’t  know.  So 
havin’  of  my  bonnet  on,  I  stepped  over  to  Mr.  Bil¬ 
lers  and  says  to  his  wife,  as  is  the  rankest  sloven  I 
ever  see,  as  don’t  put  a  comb  through  her  hair  once 
a  week,  and  1  ’m  sure  soap  don’t  cost  much  in  that 
family. 

So  I  says,  “  Mrs.  Billers,  how  many  sacks  of  coal 
did  you  send  me,  to-day  ?  ”  “  How  many  did  you 
order  ?  ”  says  she. 

“  Half  a  ton,”  says  I.  “  Then  half  a  ton  you  got,” 
says  she. 

“  No,”  I  says,  “  that  did  ought  to  be  five  sacks,  and 
only  four  is  come.” 

Bless  you,  that  woman  stood  me  out  as  there  had 
been  five  sent ;  but  just  then  the  boy  come  in  as  had 
brought  them,  so  afore  she  could  say  a  word  I  asks 
him  how  many  sacks  there  was,  and  he  got  confused. 

So  I  says,  ‘‘  Now  don’t  tell  no  lies,  it  was  four  as 
you  brought,  was  n’t  it  ?  ”  And  he  says,  “  Yes.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Mr*.  Billers  she  coes  to  the  back  part  of  the  shop  1 
and  hollars  to  Billers,  as  come  up,  and  when  he 
heard  how  matters  was,  he  said,  “  In  course  only 
four  was  sent,  through  not  havin’  no  more  than  that 
of  the  l^st  auality,  and,”  he  says,  “  you  shall  have 
the  other  sack  in  this  evenin’.” 

Well,  I  was  n’t  by  no  means  satisfied  about  them 
coals,  so  alter  tea  I  goes  into  the  cellar  with  a  candle 
for  to  look  at  ’em,  and  nice  rubbish  they  was,  slates 
as  big  as  brickbats.  So  I  goes  into  the  front  kitchen 
for  to  ask  Brown  if  he’d  come  and  look  at  ’em,  as 
said,  in  course,  “  No,  what  could  you  expect  from 
Billers  ?  Why  could  n’t  you  wait  a  day  ?  ” 

I  says,  “  I ’ve  put  oflT  the  heavy  wash  till  to-mor¬ 
row,  as  could  n’t  be  done  withont  coals,  as  any  one 
knows,  and  warts  to  ketch  the  fine  weather.” 

Well,  I  thought  as  I ’d  step  back  into  the  cellar 
and  fetch  a  bit  of  the  slate  to  show  Brown.  In  I 
goes  all  of  a  hurry,  and  at  the  wery  moment  as  I 
stepped  in  if  Billers’s  boy  did  n’t  heave  that  sack  of 
coals  through  the  hole  in  the  pavement  right  on  to 
me.  It ’s  a  mercy  as  they  was  all  that  small  rubbish, 
or  I  should  have  been  killed,  a  nubbly  bit  did  ketch 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  another  sent  the  candle 
a-flyin’. 

I  went  down,  in  course,  like  a  shot,  and  if  it  had 
been  more  than  a  sack  I  must  have  been  buried 
alive.  I  hollared  pretty  loud  you  may  be  sure,  and 
brought  that  gal  into  the  cellar,  as  did  n’t  know  how 
to  get  me  up,  so  runs  and  tells  Brown  as  I ’d  got  a  fit, 
and  brought  him  pretty  quick ;  but  when  he  see,  if 
he  did  n’t  take  and  begin  to  laugh,  as  did  make  me 
very  wild  with  him ;  for  I  do  assure  you  as  coals 
ain’t  no  joke,  even  though  small,  when  they  comes 
in  a  shower  on  you. 

I  would  n’t  have  minded  so  much  if  they  had  n’t 
been  all  wet,  and  grimed  me  from  head  to  root,  with 
clean  stockings  on,  and  a  gownd  as  won’t  wash, 
through  bein’  a  carmelite,  and  if  you’d  seen  my  cap 
and  collar  you ’d  have  stared  agin’. 

I  didn’t  mind  anything  so  much  as  the  impidence 
of  that  young  Billers,  as  said  if  I  would  go  a-grub- 
bin’  in  the  coal-hole  I  must  expect  what  I  got.  I 
says,  “  You  never  hollared  below,  nor  nothin’,  for  a 
warnin’.”  He  says,  “  How  was  I  to  know  as  there 
were  any  one  below  ?  as  is  n’t  the  place  for  to  look 
for  a  lady  in.” 

Brown,  he  was  so  put  out  with  me  as  never  was, 
through  them  coals,  for  he ’d  been  and  ordered  four 
tons  at  a  guinea,  as  come  in  the  next  day,  and  I  do 
wish  as  they ’d  been  wetted,  for  the  whole  house  was 
smothered  with  their  dust;  and  my  white  quilt,  as 
was  hangin’  out,  obliged  to  be  washed'  over  again. 

I  don’t  think  as  ever  I  was  so  put  out  with  that 
gal,  as  stood  a-’avin’  the  sacks  counted  with  the  front 
door  wide  open,  and  all  the  winders,  and  the  dust 
bio  wed  in  by  clouds,  and  was  saucy,  a-tellin’  me  I’d 
better  see  the  next  sacks  counted  myself. 

I  don’t  think  as  Brown  and  me  ever  had  so  man^ 
words  over  anythin’  as  over  them  coals,  for  his 
didn’t  turn  out  no  great  shakes;  and  ho  always 
Would  have  it,  when  the  fire  burnt  bad,  as  it  was 
Billers’s  coals ;  as  1  says  that ’s  ridiculous,  they  can’t 
alwa^'s  them;  but  he  would  have  it  as  his  was 
first-class,  and  as  I’m  sure  they  wasn’t,  for  things 
WQuId  ^.y  qut  pf  ^e  fire  like  cannon-balls  goin’  off, 
and  set  fire  tq  the  clothes  horse  full  of  things  a-airin’ 
—  as  would  haye  been  ^es  in  a’  instant  but  for  me 
bein’  on  the  spot  and  throyrip’  the  carpet  over  ’em, 
as  hsd  all  to  be  got  up  agin. 

And  ff  that  Billers  d'd  n’t  sepd  »  bill  for  them 
coals  as  J ’d  left  the  money  for  with  the  gal,  as  I ’d  | 


never  thought  to  ask  for  the  receipt,  through  bein’ 
that  put  out  with  them  coals,  and  had  to  turn  her 
away  at  a  moment’s  notice,  through  a-findin’  her  out 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  ain’t  no  idea  where  she ’s  gone 
to. 

I  says  to  Mr.  Billers,  “  Why  ever  charge  fourteen 
shillings  as  did  ought  to  be  twelve  and  sixpence  ?  ” 

He  says,  “O,  that’s  cash  price,  that  is;  we  al¬ 
ways  charges  extra  for  credit.”  “Well,”  I  says, 
“  what  with  high  prices  and  short  weight  you  ’ll  soon 
be  a-ridin’  in  your  carriage.” 

To  hear  that  man  go  on  at  me,  a-sayin’  I  was 
a-slanderin’  of  him,  and  would  make  me  prove  my 
words —  and  it ’s  lucky  as  I  had  n’t  said  it  afore  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  he  might  have  had  the  law  on  me ;  not  as 
I ’d  eat  my  woi^s,  for,  in  my  opinion,  he ’s  as  big  a 
thief  as  ever  drove  a  coal-cart. 

But  as  to  the  coals,  when  I  come  to  hear  there 
was  enough  for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  I  did  n't 
mind  so  much,  though  it  does  seem  wery  shockin’ 
for  us  to  burn  ’em  all  and  leave  no  firin’  for  them  as 
comes  artcr,  though  no  doubt  by  that  time  they  11 
do  everything  by  steam,  and  won’t  require  no  fires; 
not  as  I  should  care  about  that,  for  a  bit  of  fire  is 
always  a  companion  like,  and  necessary  for  any  one 
as  is  of  a  rheumatic  turn. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

We  are  about  to  visit,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
a  pile  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  one  of  the 
most  poetical  monuments  in  Europe.  The  gray 
walb,  the  green  slopes  and  trees,  the  dark  gates 
and  battlements,  —  above  all,  the  gleaming  face  and 
turrets  of  the  White  tower,  stand  out,  grim,  picto¬ 
rial,  menacing,  among  the  objects  which,  on  either 
side  of  our  great  river,  strike  the  imagination  of  a 
traveller  entering  London  from  the  sea;  and  the 
most  callous  sailor  dropping  down  the  pool  on  his 
outward  voyage  can  hardly  pass  by  Traitors’  Gate 
—  that  low  and  dismal  opening  in  the  bank,  through 
which  so  many  of  the  wise,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
have  entered,  never  to  come  back  —  without  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  heart  some  touch  of  tender  pity,  perhaps 
without  thinking  to  himself  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
better  to  be  a  modest  blue-jacket  under  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  than  a  splendid  admiral  like  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  under  James  the  First. 

Whether  we  take  the  Tower  as  a  state  prison,  as 
a  ro^’al  palace,  as  a  fortress,  as  a  mint,  as  a  court  of 
justice,  as  an  arsenal,  as  a  military  museum,  as  a 
strong  jewel-box,  it  filb  the  mind  with  picture, 
poetry  and  drama ;  and  if  we  dwell  npon  it  chiefly 
as  a  state  prison,  and  only  in  a  lesser  degree  as  a 
royal  palace,  it  is  bt'cause  the  human  interest  in  a 
place  is  always  keener  than  the  official  interest 
Even  as  tp  length  of  days,  the  Tower  has  no  rivals 
among  palaces  and  prisons,  —  being  so  old,  that  its 
origin,  like  that  of  the  Iliad,  that  of  the  Sphinx,  that 
of  the  Newton  Stone,  is  lost  in  the  nebulous  ages, 
long  before  our  definite  history  took  place.  Old 
writers  date  it  from  the  days  of  Csesar,  —  a  legend 
taken  up  by  Shakespeare  and  the  poets,  and  in  favor 
of  which  the  name  of  Cajsar’s  tower  remains  in  pop 
iilar  use  to  this  very  d^.  A  Roman  wall  is  still 
visible  near  the  ditch.  The  Tower  is  mentioned  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  a  way  not  incompatible 
with  the  fact  of  there  having  been  a  Saxon  strong¬ 
hold  on  the  spot.  The  actual  buildings  were  com¬ 
menced  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  the  series 
of  apartments  in  Csasar’s  tower— -ball,  gallery, 
council-chamber,  and  chapel  —  were  used  as  portions 


THE  TOWER  OP  LONDON. 


of  the  royal  residence  by  all  our  Norman  kings. 
What  can  Europe,  vliat  can  Asia,  show  us  to  com¬ 
pare  against  such  a  story  ? 

Set  against  the  Tower  of  London  —  with  its  eight 
hundred  years  of  historic  life,  its  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  traditional  fame  —  all  other  palaces  and 
prisons  appear  but  of  yesterday.  Tlie  oldest  bit  of 
^lace  in  Europe,  that  of  the  west  front  of  the  Burg, 
m  Vienna,  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.  The 
Kremlin  in  Moscow,  the  Doge’s  Palazzo  in  Venice, 
are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Seraglio  in 
Stamboul  was  built  by  Mohammed  Second,  and 
the  oldest  existing  part  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
Borgia,  whose  names  it  bears.  The  old  Louvre  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  Tuileries  in  that  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  In 
the  time  of  our  Restoration  Versailles  was  yet  a 
swamp.  Sans  Souci  and  the  Escorial  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  palaces  of  Cairo  and 
Tehran  are  of  modem  date.  Neither  can  the 

Erisons  which  have  earned  any  large  celebrity  in 
istory  and  drama  —  with  the  one  exception  of  St. 
Angelo  in  Rome  —  compare  against  the  Tower. 
The  Bastile  is  gone,  with  all  its  romance,  all  its 
crime;  the  Bargello  is  a  museum  of  the  peaceful 
arts ;  the  Piombi  are  removed  from  the  Doge’s  roof. 
Vincennes,  Spandau,  Spilberg,  Magdebuig,  are  all 
modem  in  comparison  with  the  Jail  in  which  Ralph 
Flambanl,  our  unmly  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  con¬ 
fined  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1100,  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Crusade. 

Standing  on  Tower  Hill,  looking  down  on  the 
dark  lines  of  wall,  rising  high  alwve  the  green 
fringe  of  ganlen  —  picking  out  turret  and  terrace, 
bastion  and  ballium,  chapel  and  belfry  —  the  jewel- 
house,  the  armory,  the  embrasures,  the  casemates, 
the  open  leads  —  tlie  Bloody  tower,  the  Beauchamp 
tower,  the  Martin  tower  —  the  whole  edifice  seems 
to  be  alive  with  story :  the  story  of  the  nation’s 
splendor,  misery,  and  shame.  The  very  grass  be¬ 
neath  your  feet  has  been  wet  with  blood ;  for  out 
upon  this  sod  on  which  you  stand  has  been  poured, 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  stream  of  the  no¬ 
blest  life  in  our  land.  Should  you  have  come  to 
this  spot  alone,  in  the  early  day,  when  the  Tower  is 
alive  with  its  martial  exercises,  you  may  haply 
catch,  in  the  hum  which  rises  from  the  ditch  and 
issues  from  the  wall  below  you  —  broken  by  roll  of 
drum,  by  blast  of  bugle,  by  tramp  of  soldiers  — 
some  echoes,  as  it  were,  of  a  far-away  time ;  some 
hints  of  a  May-day  revel,  the  murmur  of  an  execu¬ 
tion,  the  noise  of  a  coronation,  the  thmm  of  a 
Queen’s  virginals,  the  cry  of  a  victim  on  the  rack, 
the  laughter  of  a  bridal  ibast. 

From  the  reign  of  Stephen  down  to  that  of  James 
the  Second,  that  square  white  edifice  in  the  centre, 
known  in  all  ages  as  Julius  Caesar’s  tower,  was  a 
main  part  of  the  royal  palace  of  our  English  kings ; 
and  for  that  large  interval  of  time  its  story  is  in 
some  measure  that  of  our  English  society  as  well  as 
of  our  English  court.  Here  were  the  royal  ward¬ 
robe  and  the  royal  jewels;  and  hither  came  with 
their  goodly  wares,  the  tiremen,  the  goldsmiths,  the 
chasers  and  embroiderers,  from  Flanders,  Italy,  and 
Almaigne.  Here  were  the  mint,  the  lions’  dens, 
the  old  archery-grounds,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Queen’s  ganlens, 
the  royal  banqueting-hall.  William  Fitzstephen, 
a  monk  of  Canterbury,  bom  in  London  a  few  years 
after  the  Conejuest,  mentions  that  the  mortar  used 
in  building  the  walls  was  mixed  with  blood  —  the 
blood  of  animals  slain  for  the  purpose ;  a  dark,  as 


the  poets  would  say  a  symbolical  hint  of  much  future 
history.  The  great  prison  was  begun  by  a  prelate, 
and  the  first  prisoner  confined  in  it  (so  far  as  we 
know)  was  also  a  prelate.  Perhaps  it  is  worth 
noting,  as  a  trait  of  clerical  manners  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  the  early  Constables  of  the  Tower  were 
all  in  the  Church ;  generally  bish^,  sometimes 
archbishops.  The  first  prisoner  was  Ralph  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  famous  in  the  history  of  that  See,  as  a  man 
who  not  only  trampled  on  the  commons  but  actually 
robbed  the  monks.  In  our  chronicles  he  is  known 
as  Ralph  Flambard  —  that  is  to  say,  as  Ralph  Fire¬ 
brand.  For  his  many  crimes  —  he  was  a  Lord 
Chancellor  as  well  as  a  Bishop  of  Durham  —  he 
was  seized  on  the  death  of  Rufus  becoming  known, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  under  guard  of  some 
sturdy  knights ;  but  the  Tower  was  incapable  of 
holding  in  its  grip  a  man  who  was  at  once  a  crafty 
lawyer  and  an  audacious  priest.  Sending  for  a 
flagon  of  good  wine,  and  inviting  the  knights  who 
kept  watch  over  him  to  supper,  his  friends  brought 
in  a  jar  with  a  strong  rrae  coiled  round  the  bottom, 
inside,  and  when  the  officers  who  had  feasted  with 
him  were  drunk  and  asleep,  he  drew  out  the  cord, 
and,  fastening  it  to  a  mullion,  let  himself  down  and 
escaped  into  France.  A  window  in  the  Tower  is 
shown  as  that  from  which  Firebrand  escaped. 

Every  wall,  every  stone  in  the  Tower  is  connect¬ 
ed,  more  or  less  closely  and  romantically,  with  the 
story  of  our  arts,  our  liberties,  and  our  manners. 
Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  mi.xed  the  lime 
with  blood  to  make  it  hard,  was  one  of  our  chief 
architects.  Matilda,  our  Saxon  queen,  reconciler 
of  the  English  and  Gallic  branches  of  the  Norman 
race,  loved  and  enlarged  the  Tower.  John  gave  it 
up  to  his  barons,  a  pledge  of  his  good  faith  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  Great  Charter.  One  of  the  points  which 
King  John  had  been  forced  to  surrender  to  his 
people,  was  a  claim,  on  the  part  of  his  Tower-war¬ 
den,  to  catch  fish  in  the  Thames  improperly,  by 
placing  kidels  in  the  stream.  F'or  three  or  four 
reigns,  the  great  kidel  question  was  our  chief  do¬ 
mestic  topic,  agitating  Essex,  Kent,  and  Middlesex, 
especially  the  riverside  taverns  ;  leading  to  endless 
onlers  in  council,  and  many  disorders  in  the  streets. 
A  kidel  was  a  weir,  fitted  up  with  nets ;  in  fact,  a 
dishonest  fish-trap.  The  King’s  people  not  only  set 
their  own  kidels  in  the  Thames,  but  sold  their  nghts 
of  dishonest  fishing  to  others,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  trade,  to  destroy  the  salmon  and 
shad,  and  to  diminish  the  poorer  people’s  food.  Lion- 
heart  tried  to  settle  this  kidel  dispute.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  being  pressed  by  his  wars, 
he  made  a  merit  of  giving  up  his  right  of  kidelling 
the  Thames ;  enacting  —  as  the  grant  expresses  it 
— that,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  soul,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  all  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of 
his  realm,  there  shall  be  no  more  kidels.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  his  royal  word  was  not  kept ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  souls  of  these  pious  kings  do  not  suf¬ 
fer  for  his  servant’s  sake.  Even  after  the  Great 
Charter  had  been  sworn,  the  Tower  wardens  put 
kidels  into  the  river;  and  you  may  read,  in  the 
“  Liber  Albus,”  that  they  long  continued  to  vex  the 
fishmongers,  not  only  by  taking  salmon  unfairly  from 
the  water,  but  by  seizing  on  any  stray  wagons  of 
oysters,  mussels,  red  herrings,  and  smelts,  which  they 
found  coming  into  London  overland. 

At  times  the  Englishry  from  the  city  wards  —  we 
were  called  Englishry  under  these  Plantagenets,  as 
the  Irish  were  called  the  Irishry  under  the  Tudors 
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—  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  Tower,  and  make 
complaint  to  the  King  of  such  wrongs ;  but  they 
took  care  to  enter  in  a  steted  and  fonnal  manner, 
so  as  to  run  little  risk,  and  to  show  themselves  at 
their  best 

Baron  and  citizen  —  that  is  to  say,  alderman  and 
commoner  —  met  in  Barking  Church,  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  sent  six  of  their  body  into  the  Tower  to 
ask  leave  for  a  deputation  to  see  the  King,  and  for 
free  access  to  the  Courts.  These  six  were  to  beg 
that  the  King  would  forbid  any  of  his  guards  either 
to  close  the  gates  or  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
while  the  citizens  were  coming  and  going,  it  being 
against  their  freedom  for  any  one  to  keep  the  doors 
and  gates,  except  their  own  Mople  whom  they 
should  appoint  to  that  office.  The  reason  for  this 
strange  stipulation  was,  that  the  Courts  of  justice  — 
the  King’s  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas  —  were 
held  within  the  Towei;;  and  the  old  English  prac¬ 
tice  had  been  —  as  it  still  is  —  for  our  Courts  of  law 
to  be  open  and  unguarded.  On  these  concessions 
being  made,  three  persons,  discreet  in  words,  mod¬ 
erate  in  opinions,  were  elected  by  the  citizens  as 
Presenters,  to  wait  upon  the  King  in  his  palace. 
They  were  to  be  decently  clothed  and  shod,  since 
no  gentleman  ought  to  appear  in  the  presence  with¬ 
out  shoes.  Their  attendants  were  all  to  be  trim  and 
spruce,  dressed  in  the  bravery  of  coat  and  surcoat, 
not  in  their  ordinary  suits  of  cloak  and  cape.  No 
man  was  to  march  in  the  Presenters’  train  who  had 
sore  eyes.  No  man  was  to  join  them  who  had  weak 
legs.  Mayor,  alderman,  sheriff,  beadle,  crier  — 
every  one  going  into  the  Tower  on  public  duty  — 
must  have  his  hair  cut  and  his  face  newly  shaven . 

Henry  the  Third,  who  was  fond  of  living  in  the 
Tower,  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  building  new 
works,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  people,  in 
whose  eyes  it  was  the  weapon  and  the  refuge  of  a 
tyrant  When  a  new  wall  and  tower  which  he  added 
to  the  fortress  fell  down,  without  seeming  cause,  the 
people  are  said  to  have  dropped  on  their  knees  and 
thanked  their  saints  for  the  blessing.  When  the 
kin^  had  rebuilt  the  wall  and  tower,  and  they  had 
again  fallen,  without  seeming  cause,  the  people  all 
said  their  favorite  saint,  Thomas  k  Becket,  had  come 
up  in  the  spirit  from  Canterbuiy  and  had  thrown 
them  down. 

In  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall  and  King  of  the  Romans,  was  confined  in 
the  Tower,  after  Uie  battle  of  Lewes,  in  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgent  barons ;  also 
Elinor  of  Provence,  Henry’s  Queen,  during  the 
ascendency  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter.  La  Belle  Elinor  endeavored  to  escape;  but 
the  walls  and  gates  of  the  fortress  were  too  strictly 
watched  for  her  success. 

Edward  the  Second  and  his  Queen,  Isabella  the 
Fair,  kept  a  splendid  and  unhappy  court  in  the 
Tower;  enlivened  by  love  and  war,  by  political 
parrels,  religious  festivals,  and  criminal  intrigues. 
Here  the  princess  known  in  history  as  Joanna  de  la 
Tour  was  wim ;  of  uncertain  fatherhood,  and  in  the 
midst  of  sharp  discomfort.  The  royal  apartments 
were  in  such  a  state  that  the  rain  came  rattling  into 
the  queen’s  bed ;  and  John  de  Cromwell,  the  Con¬ 
stable  —  one  of  those  who  had  maintained  against 
the  fishmongers  of  Billingsgate  his  right  to  seize 
oysters,  smelts,  and  sprats  coming  into  London  over¬ 
land  —  was  blamed,  and  dismissed  from  his  office. 
Roger  Mortimer  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ; 
lodged  in  a  room  of  the  palace  adjoining  the  royal 
kitchen.  Edward  was  away  from  London,  on  his 


wars  and  other  follies ;  and  in  her  consort’s  absence 
the  fair  Isabella  was  ruffling  her  indolence  by  re¬ 
ceiving  visits  from  the  handsome  and  audacious 
Border  chief.  Mortimer  made  a  hole  through  the 
wall  dividing  his  chamber  from  the  kitchen,  crept 
through  it  in  the  night,  got  up  the  kitchen-chimney, 
came  out  on  the  roof,  whence  he  escaped  to  the 
river,  and  so  away  into  France.  It  is  an  old  story: 
YOU  can  break  through  the  stron^t  bars  when  you 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  jailer’s  wife  I  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  their  guilty  passion, 
their  stormy  career,  and  their  tragic  end ;  the  most 
singular,  the  most  shameful  episode  in  the  history  of 
all  our  royal  race. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Tower,  as  the 
stronjrcst  place  in  the  south  of  England,  was  the 
magnificent  home  —  sometimes  the  miserable  jail  — 
of  our  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  princes.  Here 
Richard  the  Second  held  his  court,  and  was  barred 
in  durance ;  here  Henry  the  Sixth  was  immured ; 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in  wine  ;  Kinor 
Edward  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  murdered,  anS 
Margaret  of  Salisbury  suffered  her  tragic  fate. 
Harry  of  Richmond  kept  his  royal  state  in  the 
Tower,  receiving  his  ambassadors,  counting  his  an¬ 
gels,  making  presents  to  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of 
York  ;  among  others,  of  a  book  which  contains  the 
earliest  view  now  known  of  the  Tower. 

And  what,  in  these  days  of  its  magnificence  as  a 
royal  palace,  was  its  economy  as  a  state  prison? 
The  case  of  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  father  of  the  wit,  poet 
and  courtier.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  takes  us  back  to 
the  latter  days  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses.  Wyat 
was  a  Lancastrian  in  politics,  and  under  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third  he  spent  not  a  little  of  his  time 
in  the  Tower.  The  W^at  Papers  say :  “  He  was 
imprisoned  often  ;  once  in  a  cold  and  narrow  tower, 
where  he  had  neither  bed  to  lie  on,  nor  clothes  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warm  him,  nor  meat  for  his  mouth.  He 
had  starved  there  had  not  God,  who  sent  a  crow  to 
feed  his  prophet,  sent  this  his  and  his  country’s  mar¬ 
tyr  a  cat  both  to  feed  and  warm  him.  It  was  his 
own  relation  unto  them  from  whom  I  had  it.  A  cat 
came  one  day  down  into  the  dungeon  unto  him,  and 
as  it  were  offered  herself  unto  him.  He  was  glad  of 
her,  laid  her  in  his  bosom  to  warm  him,  and,  by 
making  much  of  her,  won  her  love.  After  this,  she 
would  come  every  day  unto  him  divers  times,  and, 
when  she  could  get  one,  bring  him  a  pigeon.  He 
complained  to  his  keeper  of  his  cold  and  short  fare. 
The  answer  was,  ‘  he  durst  not  better  it.’  —  ‘  But,’ 
said  Sir  Henry,  ‘  if  I  can  provide  any,  will  you  prom¬ 
ise  to  dress  it  for  me ? ’  —  ‘I  m^  well  enough,’ 
said  he,  the  keeper,  ‘  you  are  safe  for  that  matter  ’ ; 
and  being  urged  again,  promised  him,  and  kept  his 
promise,  dressed  for  him,  from  time  to  time,  such 
pigeons  as  his  accator  the  cat  provided  for  him. 
Sir  Henry  Wyat  in  his  prosperity  for  this  would 
ever  make  much  of  cats,  as  other  men  will  of  their 
spaniels  or  hounds ;  and  perhaps  you  shall  not  find 
his  picture  anywhere  but,  like  Sir  Christopher  Hat¬ 
ton  with  his  dog,  with  a  cat  beside  him.”  The  pris¬ 
oner  had  this  faithful  cat  painted,  with  a  pigeon  in 
his  paws,  offering  it  through  the  grated  window  of 
his  dungeon.  That  picture  is  in  the  collection  of 
Historical  Portraits  now  on  view  in  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  Wyat  was  put  to  the  torture,  a  thing  un¬ 
known  to  our  law,  but  very  well  known,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  to  our  lawyers.  Racks,  boots,  barnacles, 
thumb^rews,  were  occasionally  used  in  the  Tower. 
The  barnacles  was  an  instrument  fastened  to  the 
upper  lips  of  horses  to  keep  them  still  while  they 
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were  being  bled ;  and  Richard  was  rather  fond  of 
putting  this  curb  on  his  enemies.  One  day,  after 
putting  it  on  Wyat,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  gener¬ 
ous  admiration,  “  VVyat,  why  art  thou  such  a  fool  ? 
Thou  servest  for  moonshine  in  water.  Thy  master,” 
meaning  Harry  of  Richmond,  “  is  a  beggarly  fugi¬ 
tive;  forsake  him  and  become  mine.  Cannot  I  re- 
wanl  thee  ?  And  I  swear  unto  thee  I  will.”  To  all 
of  which  his  prisoner  replied :  “  If  I  had  firsi  chosen 
you  for  my  master,  thus  faithful  would  I  have  been 
to  you,  if  you  should  have  needed  it.  But  the  Earl, 
poor  and  unhappy  though  he  be,  is  my  master,  and 
no  discon.-agement,  no  allurement  shall  ever  drive 
me  from  him,  by  God’s  grace.” 

When  fortune  changed  in  the  royal  houses,  and 
the  fierce  wars  of  the  Roses  came  to  an  end.  Sir 
Henry  found  that  he  had  served  for  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  moonshine  in  water,  being  made  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  a  knight  banneret.  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Jewel  House,  Treasurer  of  the  King’s 
Chamber,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  bought  the 
estate  of  Allingham,  in  Kent,  and  lived  to  see  his 
gifted  son  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

The  case  of  Thomas  Howard,  the  great  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  gives  us  gliinjises  of  the  Tower,  three  fourths 
of  a  century  later,  in  the  reign  of  Edwanl  the  Sixth. 

I  Norfolk  was  the  first  nobleman  in  England,  uncle 
!  to  Queen  Catherine,  and  nearly  related  to  the  King 
in  blood,  —  a  peril  rather  than  a  fortune  in  such  dan- 

O times.  He  had  served  his  country  in  the 
chamber  and  at  foreign  Courts,  in  the  fleet 
;  and  on  the  field  of  battle ;  he  had  won  the  King’s 
confidence  so  far  as  to  have  been  named  one  of  his 
[  executors  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  Prince 
Edward.  But  some  enemy  of  the  Howards,  who 
'  had  access  to  the  King,  whispered  in  his  ear  that 
Norfolk’s  eldest  son,  Ixird  Surrey,  the  poet  of  whose 
genius  we  are  all  so  proud,  was  looking  for  the  hand 
of  Mary,  and  had  quartered  the  anus  of  Edward 
the  Confijssor  on  his  shield.  Father  and  son  were 
lodged,  unknown  to  each  other,  in  the  Tower. 
Surrey,  not  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  was  tried  at 
Guildhall  by  a  common  jury,  before  whom  he  plead¬ 
ed  his  rijjht  to  the  royal  arms,  a  right  of  usage 
i  sanctioned  by  the  heralds ;  but  the  Court  pro¬ 
nounced  his  assumption  treason,  and  the  brilliant 
young  noble  was  conducted  to  the  block.  Tlie  peers 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Duke,  and  a 
warrant  for  his  execution  was  signed  by  the  King ; 
but  in  the  night,  while  the  headsmen  were  preparing 
for  the  business,  Henry  expired,  and  the  Protector 
Somerset  feared  to  carry  out  the  writ.  Yet  as  Nor¬ 
folk  was  a  stem  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  he  was 
kept  in  prison  until  Edward  died,  and  in  this  inter¬ 
val  of  quiet  endurance  there  is  one  letter  extant,  in 
which  he  humbly  begs  to  have  some  books  sent  to 
him  from  a  house  in  Lambeth,  saying  (very  patheti¬ 
cally,  as  it  seems  to  me,)  that  unless  lie  has  a  book  to 
engage  his  mind,  he  cannot  keep  himself  awake,  but 
is  always  dozing,  and  yet  never  able  to  sleep,  nor 
has  he  ever  done  so  for  a  dozen  years.  Of  all  the 
tragic  complaints,  and  they  are  many,  from  prisoners 
in  the  Tower,  I  know  of  none  more  appalling  to  the 
imagination  than  this  sleepless  vigil  from  year  to 
year.  The  Duke  beseeches  his  good  masters  —  even 
a  Duke  of  Norfolk  must  be  humble  in  the  Tower  of 
l^ndon  —  to  give  him  leave  to  walk  in  the  ilaytime 
in  the  outer  chamber  of  his  cell,  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  which  has  suffered  very  much  from  his  close 
confinement  They  can  still,  as  he  says,  lock  him 
up  in  his  narrow  cage  at  night.  He  craves  to  be 
~  lowed  some  sheets  to  lie  on,  to  keep  him  warm. 


Such  were  the  comforts  of  a  prison,  to  the  first 
peer  in  the  realm,  at  a  period  when  the  laws  did 
not  pretend  to  be  equal  for  the  great  and  the  ob¬ 
scure. 

Glancing  at  a  plan  of  the  Tower,  we  see  that  it 
may  be  distributed  into  three  parts  or  groups :  first 

—  the  outer  walls,  towers,  gates,  and  approaches, 
including  the  Bridge-way,  the  By-ward  tower,  the 
Traitors’  Gate,  St.  ^lomas’s  tower,  the  Esplanade, 
the  river  front,  the  Well  tower,  the  powder  maga¬ 
zine,  the  ramparts,  casements,  batteries,  and  3ie 
long  narrow  street  of  canteens ;  second  —  the  bal- 
lium,  or  tower  proper,  entered,  in  ancient  times, 
only  by  the  strong  gateway  of  the  Bloody  tower, 
with  its  grim  and  frowning  walls,  its  lines  of  tene¬ 
ments,  curtains,  offices  and  celb,  including  the 
Bloody  tower,  the  lieutenant’s  house,  the  Bell  tower, 
the  prisoners’  walk,  the  Beauchamp  tower,  the  Dev- 
ereux  tower,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  the  Flint,  Bowyer, 
Brick  and  Martin  towers,  the  Constable  tower,  the 
Broadarrow  tower,  the  Salt  tower,  that  abominable 
pile  of  warehouses  (which  might  excuse  a  good-na¬ 
tured  man  for  wishing,  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  some¬ 
body  would  hang  an  architect !),  and  then  the  grand 
old  structure  known  as  the  Wakefield  tower;  third 

—  the  White  tower,  with  its  chapel,  vaults,  galleries, 
and  chambers.  The  modern  buildings  we  may  leave 
alone,  except  those  shameless  piles  of  store-rooms  on 
the  river  front.  At  those  it  will  be  the  duty  of  ev¬ 
ery  antiquary  —  indeed,  of  every  man  who  can  feel 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Tower — to  casta 
stone,  until  all  their  windows  shall  be  metaphorically 
smashed. 

The  first  group  need  not  detain  us.  Passing  over 
the  ditch,  and  through  the  By-ward  tower,  we  have 
on  our  right  hand  a  building  recently  restored,  —  St. 
Thomas’s  tower ;  called  so  from  our  popular  saint  of 
Canterbun',  perhaps  because  this  was  the  very  tow¬ 
er  which  Ilenre  the  Third  built,  and  St.  Thomas 
threw  down,  a  first  and  a  second  time.  Ings,  the  Cato 
Street  conspirator,  was  the  last  person  confined  in 
this  tower. 

Under  this  tower  is  the  water-gate,  leading  to  the 
Thames,  by  which  prisoners  were  carried  to  West¬ 
minster  for  trial,  and  through  which  they  were 
brought  back  accompanied  by  the  headsman  and  his 
axe.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Traitors’  Gate. 
Beneath  this  gate  has  moved  a  long  procession  of 
our  proudest  peers,  our  fairest  women,  our  bravest 
soldiers,  our  wittiest  poets,  —  Buckingham  and  Straf¬ 
ford  ;  Elinor  the  hair,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jane 
Grey ;  William  Wallace,  David  Bruce  ;  Wyat,  Sur¬ 
rey,  Raleigh, — names  in  which  the  splendor  and 
poetry  and  sentiment  of  our  national  story  are  em¬ 
balmed.  They  left  it  high  in  rank  and  rich  in  life, 
to  return,  by  the  same  dark  passage,  in  a  few  brief 
hours,  poorer  than  the  beggars  who  stood  shivering 
on  the  bank ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  in  the 
words  of  their  fellows,  they  were  already  dead. 
Hither  came  the  barge  of  that  proud  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  (the  rival  of  Canlinal  Wolsey),  who  refused, 
on  his  return  from  Westminster,  to  take  the  seat  of 
honor,  saying  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovel :  “  When  I  came 
to  Westminster  I  was  Ijord  High  Constable  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but  now  —  poor  Edward 
Bohun !  ”  On  these  stairs,  beneath  the  Confessor’s 
chamber,  Elizabeth,  then  a  young,  fair  girl,  with 
gentle,  feminine  face  and  golden  hair  (there  is  a 
sparkling  portrait  of  her,  aged  sixteen,  in  the  rich 
collection  at  South  Kensington),  was  landed  by  her 
jealous  sister’s  servants.  As  she  set  foot  on  the  stone 
steps,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  spirit  prouder  than  her 
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looks,  —  for  at  that  time  she  had  none  of  the  leonine 
beauty  of  her  later  years,  —  “  Here  landeth  as  true  a 
subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these 
stairs ;  and  before  Thee,  O  Grod,  I  speak  it.”  Per¬ 
haps  she  was  thinking  of  her  mother,  who  had  en¬ 
tered  at  the  same  dark  portal,  with  the  gleaming 
axe  before  her,  thirsting  for  her  blood !  Anne  had 
fallen  on  her  knees  upon  these  eold  stones,  and  here 
had  called  on  God  to  help  her,  as.  she  was  not  guilty 
of  the  things  of  which  she  had  been  aceuseef  In 
those  two  attitudes  of  appeal  you  have  the  two  proud 
and  gentle  women,  eatm  calling  Heaven  to  witness 
her  innocence  of  crime,  —  Elizabeth  defiant,  erect ; 
Anne  suppliant,  on  her  knees. 

Opposite  to  the  water-gate  is  that  entrance  into  the 
wall  which  led  to  the  Great  Hall  and  the  Hall  tower. 
The  tower  remains  in  nearly  its  original  state. 
Tradition  makes  this  place  the  prison  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  the  scene  of  his  murder  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  very  much  as  Shakespeare  paints  it 

Entering  the  lines,  by  the  embattled  gateway  of 
the  Bloody  tower,  we  notice  behind  the  right  valve, 
as  we  go  in,  a  private  door,  leading,  by  a  concealed 
staircase,  into  the  upper  chambers ;  a  day-room,  a 
closet,  a  bedroom,  and  a  stmrease  winding  up  to  the 
leads.  By  this  concealed  door,  tradition  says,  the 
murderers  of  the  two  princes  brought  out  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  royal  victims.  Bailey,  as  you  know, 
disputes  the  scene  of  this  dramatic  crime,  inclining 
to  the  belief  that  it  must  have  occurred  in  the  White 
tower,  because  the  children’s  bones,  now  lying  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (and  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Edward  and  Richardl,  were  found,  not  in  this  gate- 
wa}',  as  they  should  nave  been,  but  near  a  door  on 
the  south  side  of  the  White  tower.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  before  these 
bones  were  found,  says  the  bodies  had  been  removed 
by  a  priest  from  the  spot  where  they  had  first  been 
laid  by  Tyrrel,  on  the  night  of  their  murder,  to  a 
less  dishonorable  grave.  This  priest  had  removed 
them  at  the  King’s  request ;  and  as  priest  and  king 
died  suddenly,  the  secret  of  their  new  resting-place 
perished  with  them.  Such  facts  would  account  for 
Henry  the  Seventh  being  unable  to  find  them,  when 
it  was  of  supreme  importance  for  him  to  show  that 
they  were  dead.  TjTrel,  who  thrust  them  into  the 
earth,  could  not  find  them  when  they  were  worth  a 
province,  —  proof  beyond  cavil  that  they  lay  no 
longer  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  in  which  they  had 
been  slain. 

The  discovery  of  bones  (every  way  answering  to 
those  of  Edward  and  Richard)  under  the  old  stair¬ 
case  leading  into  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  in  the  White  tower,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
narrative  in  More.  Richard  might  well  object  to 
the  burial  of  his  nephews  in  a  place  so  public  as  the 
gateway  under  the  Bloody  tower.  The  staircase 
of  St.  John’s  Chapel  would  offer  him  a  spot  which 
he  might  consider  at  once  secret  and  sacred. 

During  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  reigns,  it  is  not 
known  that  any  one  ever  doubted  in  what  chamber 
of  the  Tower  the  princes  had  been  killed.  On 
James  the  First  arriving  in  London,  the  Bloody 
tower  was  shown  to  him  as  the  spot  in  which  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Richard  had  been  put  to  death. 

Many  prisoners  besides  King  Edward  and  the 
Duke  of  York  have  helped  to  make  this  gloomy 
tower  a  centre  of  romance,  from  Henry  Percy,  eighth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  found  dead  in  his 
cell,  with  three  slugs  in  his  chest,  down  to  Arthur 
Thistlewood,  of  Cato  Street  renown. 

The  most  illustrious  in  this  long  line  of  prisoners 


are  Thomas  Cranmer,  Edward  Courtney,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh. 

The  fact  of  Cranmeris  imprisonment  in  the  Bloody 
tower  is  unknown  to  his  biographers,  early  and  late. 
It  is  mentioned  by  a  Resident  in  the  Tower,  whose 
diary  has  been  printed  by  the  Camden  SocieU’  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane.” 
Percy  had  just  been  murdered  in  the  room;  the 
place  was  already  beginning  to  be  known  as  the 
Bloody  tower,  from  that  mysterious  crime ;  and 
Cranmer  was  lodged  in  it  ns  the  most  terrible  dun¬ 
geon  in  all  the  Tower.  Here  the  Archbishop  lay 
until  he  was  carried  down  to  Oxford,  to  be  tried 
and  burnt 

Edwaril,  Lord  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon,  and 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Exeter,  was  confined  on  his 
second  imprisonment  in  the  Bloody  tower.  Court¬ 
ney,  a  grandson  of  Katherine  Plantagenet,  daughter 
of  lidward  the  Fourth,  was  not  only  a  prince  of  the 
royal  race,  a  kinsman  of  King  Henry’s  children,  but 
the  man  whom  all  Englishmen  designated  as  the 
best  husband,  first  of  Queen  Mary,  and  afterwards 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  Mary  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  Charles  of  Spain,  she  was  afraid  that 
Courtney  and  Elizabeth  should  combine  against  her. 
They  were  young  and  popular,  —  each  being  a  fa¬ 
vorite  ;  Courtney  as  representing  the  Yorkist  nobles, 
Elizabeth  as  representing  the  reformed  religion; 
and  under  the  advice  of  Renard,  Charles  the  Fifth’s 
imperial  agent  in  London,  Mary  had  resolved  to  have 
their  blood. 

When  Courtney  was  brought  to  his  prison,  the 
Bloody  tower  was  occupied  by  Cranmer,  and 
Courtney  was  lodged  for  a  while  in  his  old  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Bell  tower.  But  on  Cranmer  being 
sent  to  Oxford,  on  his  way  to  the  stake,  Courtney, 
already  condemned  and  executed  in  Mary’s  heart, 
was  placed  in  the  more  fearful  custody  of  the  Bloody 
tower.  In  this  chamber  occurred  that  strange  scene 
when  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  on  his  way  to  Tower  Hill 
for  execution,  was  carried  into  Courtney’s  room,  by 
Mary’s  command,  in  the  hopie  that,  on  a  chance  of 
his  own  life  being  spared,  he  would  implicate  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Courtney  in  the  Kentish  plot.  The  room 
was  full  of  men ;  many  lords  of  the  Council,  the  lord 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  gentlemen  of  the  guard,  officers 
of  the  Tower,  —  all  eager  for  the  words  on  which 
Elizabeth’s  life  as  well  as  Courtney’s  life  then  hung. 
But  the  undaunted  poet  —  a  man  worthy  to  die  for 
such  a  woman  —  would  not  win  his  panion  by  a  lie. 
Lord  Chandos,  his  bitter  enemy,  says  he  implored 
Lord  Courtney  to  confess  the  truth ;  the  shenffs  of 
London  declared  that  he  asked  Courtney  to  forgive 
him  for  having  spoken  of  him  and  the  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  connection  with  his  plot.  A  few  minutes 
later,  with  the  axe  gleaming  close  beside  him,  he 
told  the  people  on  '^wer  Hill  that  he  had  never 
accused  either  Elizabeth  or  Courtney ;  that  he  could 
not  truly  do  it,  as  neither  had  known  of  his  rising 
until  the  commotion  had  begun.  In  another  mo¬ 
ment  his  head  was  in  the  dust. 

Walter  Raleigh  had  his  home  in  this  Bloody  tow¬ 
er  ;  and  here  he  wrote  that  magnificent  fragment  of 
a  History  of  the  World,  into  v^ich  he  has  poured 
so  much  of  the  daring  genius,  the  wise  experience, 
and  the  chastened  sorrow,  of  his  heroic  life.  Beau¬ 
champ  tower  and  the  White  tower  claim  the  glory 
of  having  been  Raleigh’s  prison  home ;  and  as  he 
was  three  times  committed,  each  may  have  a  gen¬ 
uine  claim ;  but  his  twelve  long  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment  were  passed  in  the  Bloody  tower,  the  scene  of 
his  historical  labors,  of  his  chemical  experiments. 
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and  of  his  political  conversations.  It  was  hither 
that  Prince  Henry  came  to  spend  his  hours  with  the 
great  prisoner;  and  where  he  one  day  said  to  his 
attendants,  as  he  rode  away,  that  no  King  save  his 
father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  such  a  cage.  It 
was  to  these  narrow  chambers  that  Lady  Raleigh, 
the  bright  Bessie  Throgmorton  of  his  youth,  leaving 
all  the  splendors  of  Sherborne  Castle,  came  to  reside 
with  her  hero.  Here  her  son  Carew  was  born. 
Into  these  rooms  came  Jonson  and  the  poets,  with 
whom  Raleigh  loved  to  converse  about  their  art. 
In  this  dungeon  he  began  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
conducting  war  by  sea;  made  a  new  model  of  a 
ship;  and  invented  the  famous  cordial  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Having  access  to  the  little  garden, 
which,  though  open  now,  Is  still  green  with  trees,  he 
converted  a  hen-roost  into  a  lamratory,  and  spient 
his  time  in  distilling  waters  from  herbs  and  flowers, 
until  he  had  perfected  that  drink  of  which  Anne  of 
Denmark  and  her  grandson  Charles  the  Second  were 
so  fond.  But  his  main  solace  lay  in  writing ;  espe¬ 
cially  in  composing  that  book  of  noble  thought,  his 
History  of  the  World.  Standing  in  the  dark  cell  of 
the  Bloody  tower  in  which  he  wrote,  we  can  fancy 
the  feelings  which  led  him  Into  saying  of  his  book 
and  its  future  critics,  —  “  The  generm  acceptance 
can  yield  me  no  other  profit,  at  this  time,  than  doth 
a  fair  sunshine  day  to  a  seaman  after  shipwreck ;  and 
the  contrary  no  other  harm  than  an  outrageous  tem¬ 
pest  after  the  port  attained.”  The  author,  you  see, 
was  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  his  book ;  you  must  re¬ 
member,  there  were  no  professional  critics  In  those 
sad  times,  to  turn  away  the  edge  of  public  condem¬ 
nation  from  an  author  and  his  work  f 

Connecting  the  Bloody  tower  with  the  Bell  tower 
stand  the  Lieutenant’s  lodgings  (now  occupied  by 
Lord  De  Ros),  with  the  Old  Council  Chamlxjr,  used 
also  as  a  torture  room,  and  said  to  be  haunted. 
James  the  First  came  down  to  this  Council  Cham¬ 
ber  to  question  Guy  Faux.  The  fact  is  commemo¬ 
rated  by  a  long  Latin  inscription  over  the  fireplace ; 
also  by  a  bu-st  of  the  King,  in  coarse  stone,  painted, 
which  some  people  take  to  be  Guy  himself.  The 
walls  of  this  chamber  are  painted  with  pictures  of 
men  undergoing  * 

“  The  rack,  the  maiden,  and  the  wheel,” 
by  way  of  gentle  hint  to  the  prisoners  under  verbal 
examination ;  but  the  upholsterers  have  kindly 
withdrawn  these  horrors  from  our  sight.  The  ixK>m 
is  commonly  used  to  sleep  in ;  and  ladies  of  nervous 
temperament  object  to  looking,  as  they  lie  abed,  on 
figures  of  men  being  tom,  and  crushed,  and  singed 
with  fire. 

An  inscription,  recently  found  in  an  adjoining 
room,  tells  us  a  state  secret,  —  that  Margaret  Doug¬ 
las,  Countess  of  Lennox,  mother  of  unhappy  Darn- 
ley,  was  confined  in  these  lodgings  by  Elizabeth,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  marriage  of  her 
son  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Margaret  lived  in 
London  for  many  years.  The  last  personage  con¬ 
fined  in  these  apartments  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett; 
his  offence  being  an  article  in  a  newspaper. 

We  pass  through  Margaret’s  chamber  into  the 
Bell  tower,  in  which  John  Fisher,  the  last  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  lay  so  long,  and  wrote  such 
piteous  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Fisher  was 
arrested  for  denying  the  King’s  supremacy,  at  the 
same  time  with  his  illustrious  friend.  Sir  'Diomas 
More,  whose  opinions  he  shared  and  whose  wit  he 
imitated  —  at  a  distance.  Condemned  by  his 
peers,  and  brought  back  to  the  Water-gate,  he 
turned  round  and  dismissed  his  escort,  as  though 


they  had  been  a  guard  of  honor,  and  he  were  only 
coming  in  from  a  least,  saying,  that,  as  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  el^  left:  he  should  ^ve  them  his  hearty  thanks. 
He  was  eighty  years  old ;  but  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  a  discontented  party,  and  Rumor  was  busy  with 
his  name  in  the  pulpits  and  in  Paul’s  Churchyard. 
One  day,  when  it  was  said  he  was  to  die,  his  cook 
brought  him  no  dinner  to  the  Bell  tower.  “  How  is 
this  ?  ”  asked  the  prelate.  —  “  Sir,”  said  the  cook, 
”  It  was  commonly  talked  of  in  the  town  that  you 
should  die,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  vain  to  dress 
anything  for  you.”  —  “  Well,”  said  the  Bishop,  “  for 
all  that  report  thou  seest  me  still  alive ;  themfore, 
whatever  news  thou  shalt  hear  of  me,  make  ready 
my  dinner,  and  if  thou  see  me  dead  when  thou 
comest,  eat  it  thyself.”  Neither  Henry  nor  Essex 
would  have  put  the  law  in  execution  against  the  old 
man  but  for  Pope  Paul  the  Tliird,  who  chose  to  defy 
the  English  Government  by  sending  the  prisoner  a 
Cardinal’s  hat.  On  hearing  of  this  hat  coming  from 
Rome,  the  King  exclaimed,  “  Fore  God,  then,  he 
shall  wear  it  on  liis  shoulders.”  The  death-warrant 
came  to  the  Tower  at  midnight,  and  the  Lieutenant, 
Sir  Edmund  Walsinghain,  went  into  the  Bell  tower 
at  five  o’clock,  to  let  the  new  Cardinal  know  his 
fate.  “  You  bring  me  no  great  news,”  said  Fisher ; 
“  I  have  long  looked  for  this  message.  At  what 
hour  must  I  die  ?  ”  —  “At  nine,”  said  Walsingham. 
—  “  And  what  is  the  hour  now  ?  ”  —  “  Five,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Lieutenant.  It  was  June,  and  of  course 
broad  daylight,  even  in  the  Bell  tower.  —  “  Well, 
then,  by  your  patience,  let  me  sleep  an  hour  or  two; 
for  I  have  slept  very  little.”  Walsingham  left  him, 
and  he  slept  until  seven,  when  he  rose  and  put  on 
his  finest  suit  On  his  servant  wondering  why  he 
dressed  In  such  bravery,  he  said,  “  Dost  thou  not 
mark,  man,  that  this  Is  our  marriage  day  ?  ” 

This  Bell  tower,  one  of  the  safest  dungeons  in  the 
stronghold,  was  considered  as  next  in  rank  to  the 
Bloody  tower.  Elizabeth  Is  said  to  have  been  first 
of  all  lodged  in  its  strong  room,  until  the  murmurs 
of  all  l»ndon  and  the  threats  of  Lord  Howard  and 
the  fleet  persuaded  Mary  to  treat  her  with  some 
show  of  justice.  It  was  the  prison,  as  we  see,  of 
Courtney  and  Lady  Lennox,  teth  of  the  royal  race, 
of  the  blood  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Between  the  Bell  tower  and  Beauchamp  tower’ 
runs  the  Prisoners’  Walk.  Beauchamp  tower  may 
be  considered  as  the  common  prison  of  the  Tower : 
a  place  which  was  never  empty  of  victims;  and 
when  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  offenders,  those 
who  stood  well  with  the  Council  —  indeed  with  the 
Lieutenant  —  were  allowed,  as  a  mighty  favor,  to 
take  exercise  on  this  walk.  You  will  notice  some 
inscriptions  on  the  wall,  and  a  great  many  more, 
which  have  been  often  figured.  In  the  principal  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Beauchamp  tower.  All  these  are  tolera¬ 
bly  well  described  in  the  histories  and  guidebooks ; 
and  this  room  need  not  detain  us  more  than  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

All  the  printed  books  say  that  the  four  sons  of 
John  Duke  of  Northumberland  were  lodged  in  the 
Beaucha^  tower  when  Laily  Jane  Grey  was  ar¬ 
rested.  'riiis  is  an  error ;  only  I»rd  Guildford  and 
Lord  Robert  were  so  lodged.  Each  has  left  an  in¬ 
scription  on  the  wall ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  Prisoners’  Walk,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Jane  and  the  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be 
pictured  leaning  on  the  parapet  and  gazing  on  the 
river  and  the  bridge.  Loi^  Ambrose  and  Lord 
Henry  were  confined  in  Cold  Harbor,  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  walk  upon  the  leads. 
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The  upper  room  of  the  Beauchamp  tower,  into 
which  the  public  are  not  admitted,  was  the  prison 
of  Edmund  Pole. 

In  the  summer  of  1562,  when  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  an  astrolo^r  named 
Prestal,  pretending  that  he  had  cast  her  horoscope, 
affirmed  that  she  would  die  in  the  following  spring, 
when  the  crown  would  devolve  by  right  on  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Edmund  Pole  and  his  brother 
Arthur,  two  youths  of  Plantagenet  race  (being 
nephews  of  Cardinal  Pole,  grandson  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  Clarence),  when  they  heard  of  this  proph¬ 
ecy,  thought  it  would  beseem  them,  as  members 
of  the  royal  family,  to  prepare  for  the  coming  in  of 
Mary  by  raising  a  body  of  troops  and  throwing  them 
into  Wales.  Mary  was  young,  and  a  widow,  and  it 
was  whispered  to  the  poor  boys  that  she  might 
marry  Edmund  and  make  Arthur  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Cecil  seized  them  at  the  Dolphin  Tavern,  on  the 
Bankside,  near  the  Globe  Playhouse  and  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  as  they  were  about  to  take  boat  for  Flan¬ 
ders.  'They  protested  that  they  had  never  sought 
their  sovereign’s  life,  that  they  had  never  dreamt  of 
laying  hands  upon  her  crown,  that  their  aim,  how¬ 
ever  wrong,  had  been  confined  to  bringing  in  the 
true  heir  when  the  throne  was  vacant:  but  their 
name  was  against  them,  the  jury  found  them  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  the  court  condemned  them  to 
die  a  traitor’s  death. 

Edmund  was  barely  twenty,  Arthur  about  thirty, 
when  they  were  lodged  in  the  Tower.  'Their  youth, 
and  perhaps  their  folly,  pleaded  with  the  queen ;  she 
would  not  sign  the  warrants  for  their  death,  but  left 
the  two  brothers  the  consolation  of  each  other’s  soci¬ 
ety  in  the  Beauchamp  tower ;  Edmund  being  in  the 
upper,  Arthur  in  the  lower  room.  Each  has  left  sad 
memorials  of  himself  on  the  wall,  the  sadder,  as  I 
think,  those  of  the  younger  and  more  innocent  boy. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  imprisonment  the  young  Plan- 
tagcnct  wrote  in  the  stone :  Dio  Semin.  In  Lach- 
rimis  In  Exultatione  Meter.  JE.  21.  E.  Poole, 
1562. —  God  sows  in  tears,  to  reap  in  transports. 

Six  years  later  there  is  a  second  inscription,  now 
illegible.  Half  way  down  the  winding  stair,  in  a 
narrow  slit  through  the  masonr}',  he  must  have  sat 
very  often,  with  the  gay  life  of  the  river  spread  out 
before  him,  the  ships  coming  up  and  going  down, 
the  horsemen  with  their  swords  and  plumes,  the  chil¬ 
dren  playing  on  the  bank,  the  country  folks  staring 
at  the  lions,  and  a  little  fkrther  off  the  processions 
on  the  bridge.  From  his  seat  on  the  stairs  he  could 
see  the  fatal  spot  near  St,  Mary’s,  where,  deceived 
by  a  lying  astrologer,  he  was  taking  boat  for  Flan¬ 
ders  when  seized  by  the  queen’s  officers.  Unhappy 
youth !  Yet  he  was  less  unhappy  in  the  Tower  tlian 
he  might  have  been  elsewhere.  He  might  have  been 
married  to  Maiy.  He  might  have  stood  in  the  shoes 
of  Damley.  Even  in  the  Beauchamp  tower  he  was 
luckier  than  the  princes  of  his  race.  His  great  grand¬ 
father,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  been  drowned  in 
the  Bowyer  tower;  his  grandmother,  Margaret  of 
Salisbury,  had  been  hacked  in  pieces  on  Tower 
Green ;  his  father  had  been  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 
Compared  with  most  of  his  race,  —  who  had  inherited 
the  curse  of  royal  blood,  —  his  fate  was  mild  and 
soft.  As  in  the  upper  room,  so  on  the  stmrease,  he 
has  left  two  recoids  of  his  long  imprisonment  In 
the  slit,  through  whieh  he  could  see  the  ships,  the 
river,  and  the  bridge,  the  Church  of  St  Mary’s  and 
the  Playhouse  at  Bankside,  he  has  twice  inscribed 
his  name. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  during  the 


recent  restoration  of  Beauchamp  tower  these  inter¬ 
esting  memorials  have  been  dug  out  of  the  wall, 
taken  from  their  true  locality,  and  inserted  in  the 
lower  story  so  as  to  enrich  the  show  of  inscriptions 
in  the  public  room.  Antiquaries  have  to  be  rather 
sharp  with  country  churchwardens;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  when  a  restorer  of  the  Tower  of  London 
is  allowed  to  remove  inscriptions,  —  to  deface  the 
work  of  ages,  to  obliterate  romantic  records,  and 
to  make  the  walls  bear  false  witness  as  to  what  has 
occurred  within  them  ?  Of  course  it  is  only  needful 
to  draw  attention  to  this  singular  fact,  in  order  that 
Edmund  Pole’s  inscriptions  may  be  restored  to  the 
places  in  which  he  made  them. 

In  the  Devereux  tower  was  lodged  Robert,  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  young  and  petulant  kinsman  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  grandson  of  tnat  Catherine  Carey,  who 
was  Elizabeth’s  cousin  by  blood,  her  sister  by  affec¬ 
tion  ;  a  man  bom  into  her  lap  and  into  her  love ;  in 
everything  but  the  name  a  grandson  of  the  aged 
and  childless  Queen.  What  this  young  noble  was, 
and  how  he  acted,  and  what  became  of  him,  rank 
among  the  most  romantic  and  best  disputed  pas¬ 
sages  in  our  history;  for  though  the  man  himself 
was  little,  events  had  thrown  him  into  the  midst 
of  our  Immortals;  and  his  story  touches  that  of 
Bacon,  that  of  Shakespeare,  that  of  Raleigh,  that  of 
Elizabeth. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  being  a  public  show-place, 
well  described  in  the  books,  I  may  pass  in  silence. 
Of  course  you  will  walk  through  it;  there  is  not 
much  to  see ;  and  Bailey  will  tell  you  the  ordinary 
facts  of  its  history. 

The  Bowyer  tower  is  said  to  have  been  the  place 
in  which  Clarence  was  drowned  in  the  butt  of  wine ; 
the  Brick  tower  that  in  which  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
lodged. 

In  the  lower  room  of  the  Beauchamp  tower,  you 
will  find  among  the  crowd  of  Dudley  inscriptions 
the  name  of  Jane.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  her 
husband,  Guildfortl  Dudley,  who  could  not  think  of 
her,  even  in  the  Tower,  as  other  than  the  rightful 
Queen.  But  Jane  herself,  after  her  midsummer 
game  of  royalty  was  over,  never  used  that  perilous 
style.  Fox  has  preserved  a  La^jn  couplet,  which  it 
is  said  she  wrote  on  her  prison  wall,  and  of  which 
the  English  is 

“  Unto  the  common  lot  my  heart  resign, 

Sly  fate  to-day  to-morrow  may  be  thine.” 

If  these  lines  could  be  found,  they  would  give  the 
room  in  which  Lady  Jane  was  lodged ;  but  the 
search  has  been  often  made,  and  alw.ays  in  vain. 
I  am  clear  that  her  prison  was  not  the  Brick  tower ; 
for  in  a  contemporary  journal,  kept  by  a  resident 
in  the  Tower,  and  describing  her  daily  life,  it  is  said 
that  she  lodged  in  the  house  of  Master  Partrid^, 
and  that  her  window  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Tower  green,  so  that  she  could  see  the  cart  which 
brought  in  for  interment  her  husband’s  headless 
corse.  Partridge’s  house,  and  Lady  Jane’s  prison, 
I  take  to  have  been  the  house  standing  between  the 
Lieutenant’s  lodgings  and  the  Blooily  tower. 

The  Martin  tower —  properly  St.  Martin’s  tower 

—  was  the  home  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  gentleman 
arrested  on  the  chaise  of  having  been  favored  by 
the  love  of  Queen  Anne.  A  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
name  of  Boullen,  are  cut  in  the  wall  near  the  door, 

—  probably  the  work  of  her  brother  George,  Lord 
Rochfort.  Anne  herself  was  lodged  in  the  state 
^artments;  the  same  in  which  ^e  had  lived  as 
Queen. 

The  Constable  tower,  the  Broad-arrow  tower,  and 
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the  Salt  tower  have  all  been  used  as  prisons ;  but 
for  a  lower  class  of  offenders  than  those  on  the 
western  and  northern  walls.  A  Bristol  astrologer, 
one  Hugh  Draper,  who  kept  a  tavern  and  cast  na¬ 
tivities,  nas  left  some  strange  memorials  of  his  art. 
He  was  suspected  of  bewitching  Lady  St  Lowe, 
better  known  as  Bess  of  Hardwick,  and  her  third 
husband.  Sir  William  St  Lowe,  servants  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Ctesar’s  tower,  commonly  called  the  White  tower, 
_ now  used  as  an  armory  and  museum,  —  compri¬ 
ses  a  basement  story,  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  the  council  chamber,  two  ante¬ 
rooms  of  considerable  size,  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
leads,  a  promenade  on  the  roof,  four  turrets,  the 
easternmost  of  which  was  used  by  Flamsteed  as  an 
obeervatoiy.  ' 

This  edifice,  a  part  of  the  royal  palace,  was  the 
centre  of  our  national  life  from  the  accession  of 
Stephen  down  to  the  flight  of  James  the  Second. 

Here  were  lodged  our  royal  prisoners :  Griffin, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  killed  in  trying  to  escape ; 
Baliol,  King  of  Scots;  William  Wallace;  David 
Bruce;  Charles  of  Blois;  John,  King  of  France, 
captive  of  Poictiers ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  taken  prisoners  on  the  field  of 
Agincourt ;  not  to  mention  our  domestic  prisoners, 
Richard  the  Second,  Elinor  the  Fair,  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Queen  Margaret,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Edwaird  the  Fifth.  Of  our  foreign  captives,  the 
most  engaging  was  Charles  of  Orleans. 

This  French  Prince,  grandson  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  father  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  —  a  soldier, 
a  poet,  a  politician,  —  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  French  at  A^ncourt,  and  had 
fallen,  together  with  a  host  of  princes  and  nobles, 
into  the  bands  of  Harry  the  Fifth.  His  life  is  an 
epic  of  love  and  war,  of  glory  and  defeat,  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  resignation.  Nature  and  events  had  forced 
the  conqueror  and  the  captive  into  opposite  lists. 
They  were  not  only  enemies,  but  rivals.  Their 
fathers,  Louis  of  Orleans  and  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
had  each  affected  to  consider  himself  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  these  splendid 
claims  had,  of  course,  descended  to  their  sons.  Louis 
of  Orleans,  making  himself  the  champion  of  a  royal 
and  unliappy  lady,  Isabella  of  Valois,  Queen  of 
England,  widow  of  Richard  the  Second,  had  sent 
a  cballenge  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  as  he  contemptu¬ 
ously  called  the  King  of  England,  which  Henry  had 
declined  with  cold  and  proud  disdain.  The  young 
princes  had  been  both  in  love  with  the  “  fair  wo¬ 
man,” ‘as  Shakespeare  calls  her,  —  the  widowed 
English  queen,  a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 
Harry  was  then  our  inad-cap  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
friend  of  Poins,  the  companion  of  Sir  John.  Charles 
was  a  poet,  a  musician,  a  courtier ;  and,  although 
Hal  was  of  higher  rank  and  riper  age,  Isabella  had 
chosen  the  sof^r,  more  accomplished  prince  for  her 
future  mate. 

The  married  life  of  Charles  and  Queen  Isabella 
had  been  brief  and  clouded,  though  they  had  loved 
each  other  with  a  perfect  heart.  Her  father,  the 
King  of  France,  was  mad ;  and  her  mother,  Isabeau 
the  wicked,  was  suspected  of  a  guilty  intrigue  with 
Charles’s  father,  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans.  Suspicion 
is  an  ugly  word ;  but  conjugal  infidelity  was  one  of 
the  lightest  of  Queen  IsaMau’s  many  crimes.  Louis 
was  murdered  in  the  streets,  at  midnight,  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  palace  gates,  by  command  of  John 
the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  openly  avowed 
and  justified  the  deed,  ^olante.  Duchess  of  Or¬ 


leans,  Charles’s  mother,  and  Isabella,  Queen  of 
England,  his  betrothed  wrife,  went  about  the  streets 
and  churches  in  the  deepest  mourning,  crying  for 
redress  against  the  shedder  of  blood ;  but  no  re¬ 
dress  could  be  obtained  from  the  crazy  king.  Vio- 
lante  died  of  a  broken  heart;  and  Charl^,  now 
orphaned  on  both  the  father’s  and  the  mother’s  side, 
was  mairied  by  his  kinsfolk  to  the  beautiful  English 
queen.  In  one  year  he  lost  her ;  lost  her  in  child¬ 
birth  ;  and  the  young  prince,  who  was  but  nineteen 
when  she  died,  bewailed  her  loss  in  verses  which 
have  made  him  famous  as  a  poet,  and  which  are 
still  recited  as  a  consolation  by  widowed  lips.  Rea¬ 
sons  of  state  induced  him  to  marry  a  second  wife  ; 
he  selected  Bona,  daughter  of  Bemartl,  Count  of 
Armagnac,  the  soul  of  his  party  in  the  Court ;  and 
Bona  became  a  tender  mother  to  the  infant  princess 
left  to  his  care  by  the  dying  Queen. 

When  Henry  Bolingbroke  died,  and  mad-cap 
Hal,  casting  on  Poins  and  Jack,  broke  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  putting  his  claims  on  the  crown  of  France 
to  the  rude  arbitrament  of  war,  the  young  poet  flew 
to  arms,  with  Bourbon,  D’Albret,  Bar,  Brabant, 
Alen9on,  to  defend  his  uncle’s  crown  and  his  own 
eventual  rights.  Henry,  after  capturing  Honfleur, 
was  marching  by  the  coast-line  into  Picardy ;  but 
a  vast,  and  in  their  own  belief  unconquerable  array 
of  chivalry  blocked  up  his  way  to  Calais.  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  the  tent-scene  on  the  night  before  Agin- 
court,  has  caught  with  a  subtle  art,  though  merely 
in  a  few  light  passing  words,  the  characters  of  the 
F rench  princes.  Orleans,  who  talks  of  sonnets,  and 
swears  by  the  white  hand  of  his  lady,  girds  at  the 
English  King,  his  ancient  rival  in  ambition  and  in 
love.  But  no  braver  soldier  fell  among  the  wound¬ 
ed  on  that  fatal  field  than  Charles,  the  poet  prince, 
who  was  found  by  his  conqueror  under  a  heap  of 
slain.  At  first  he  refused  to  eat  food ;  but  his  royal 
captor,  who  carried  him  to  his  tent,  persuaded  him 
to  live,  and  brought  him  into  England,  where  he 
set  a  ransom  of  300,000  crowns  upon  his  head. 

At  that  time  Charles  was  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  His  infant  daughter  by  Queen  Isabella,  after¬ 
wards  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  and  his  second  wife,  the 
Duchess  Bona,  were  left  behind  in  France.  The 
latter  he  was  not  to  see  again ;  for  where  in  a  bro¬ 
ken  and  defeated  France  could  such  a  sum  as  300,- 
000  crowns  be  raised  ? 

Henry  preferred  his  prisoner  to  his  money ;  for, 
after  his  march  on  Paris,  and  his  marriage  to  Prin¬ 
cess  Katherine  of  Valois  (Isabella’s  sister),  it  had 
become  of  vast  importance  to  him  that  Charles 
should  have  no  male  offspring.  Henry  had  been 
promised  the  crown  of  F ranee,  after  the  Dauphin’s 
death ;  a  promise  which  could  only  be  carried  out, 
except  by  brute  power,  on  Charles  of  Orleans  dy¬ 
ing  without  male  issue.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
ransom  was  unpaid,  and  Henry  had  a  pretext  for 
detaining  him,  the  poet  was  likely  to  remain  a  pris- 
•oner  in  the  Tower.  In  fact,  he  remained  a  prisoner 
five-and-twenty  years. 

This  time  was  occupied  in  writing  verses  in  French 
and  English,  both  of  which  languages  he  spoke  and 
wrote  with  ease ;  lyrics  on  his  fost  love  and  on  his 
absent  wife.  The  dead  Queen  was  his  muse,  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  tender  of  his  verses  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her. 

In  the  MS.  department  of  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  copy  of  his  French  fioems,  an  exquisite 
volume,  nobly  illuminated,  bei^  a  bridal  present 
from  Henry  the  Seventh  to  Elizabeth  of  York. 
One  of  the  drawings  in  this  MS.  is  of  peculiar  in- 
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terest;  in  the  first  place  as  beins  the  oldest  view  of 
the  Tower  extant ;  in  the  second  place  as  fixing  the 
exact  chamber  in  the  White  tower  in  which  the 
poet  was  confined,  and  displaying  dramatically  the 
life  which  he  led.  First,  we  see  the  prince  at  his 
desk,  composing  his  poems,  with  his  gentlemen  in 
attendance,  and  his  guards  on  duty.  Next,  we  ob¬ 
serve  him  leaning  on  a  window-sill,  gazing  outwarils 
into  space.  Then  we  have  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
AVhite  tower,  embraeing  the  messenger  who  brings 
him  the  ransom.  Again  we  see  him  mounting  bis 
horse.  Then  we  have  him,  and  his  friendly  me^ 
senger,  riding  away  from  the  Tower.  Lastly,  he  is 
seateil  in  a  barge,  which  lusty  rowers  are  pulling 
down  the  stream,  for  the  boat  which  is  to  carry  him 
to  France. 

But  Harry  of  Agincourt  had  been  dead  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  the  French  had  recovered  nearly 
the  wWe  of  France  (many  thanks  to  Jeanne  Dare, 
and  to  Charles’s  natural  brother,  the  famous  Bastard 
of  Orleans^  before  this  day  of  liberation  came.  Ev¬ 
ery  year  tne  life  of  Charles  had  become  more  pre¬ 
cious  to  France,  as  the  sons  of  Charles  the  Sixth 
dropped,  one  by  one,  leaving  no  heir  to  the  crown. 
At  length  the  Duke  of  Bumundy,  as  an  act  of  expi¬ 
ation  for  the  past,  of  reconciliation  for  the  future,  paid 
the  enormous  ransom,  and  set  the  royal  poet  free. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found  Bona  dead,  and 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  left  a  baby,  a  woman  of 
thirty.  But  reasons  of  state  compelled  him  to  be- 

S'n  life  again,  and  he  married  for  his  third  wife, 
ary  of  Cleves,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  called  Louis 
in  remembrance  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  mount 
the  throne  of  Franee,  as  the  politic  and  successful 
prince  so  well  known  in  history  as  Louis  the  Twelfth. 


JESSIE’S  DOUBLE. 

SoHR  years  ago,  circumstances  induced  us  to  take 
a  small  fishing-lodge  in  the  West  Highlands  of 
Perthshire  as  a  residence  for  a  year.  It  was,  as  is 
often  the  case,  a  farm-house,  though  of  a  better  class 
than  those  usually  occupied  by  Highland  farmers. 
It  was  built  with  the  avowed  objeet  of  furnishing 
shooting  and  fishing  accommodation  to  sportsmen 
during  the  season.  Our  arrangement  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  one.  The  farmer,  who  was  unmarried,  and 
his  maiden  sister,  were  to  occupy  a  back  wing  of 
the  dwelling  during  the  winter  months,  the  farm 
laborers  living  in  “  the  town  ”  or  farm  buildings ; 
but  when  the  summer  came  on  the  whole  establish¬ 
ment  was  to  “  flit  ”  to  a  cottage  a  mile  higher  up  the 
glen,  with  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mountain  pastures,  ana  leave  our  family  the  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  the  whole  house. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  our  residence,  the  farmer 
himself,  T)onald  Campbell,  was  the  only  member  of 
his  family  at  home,  his  sister  Jessie  being  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  we  had  seen  her,  and  made  various 
minor  arrangements  for  our  visit.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  education,  like  most  Scots  of  his  class,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  was  deeply  learned  in  Highland  lore 
and  Gaelic  literature,  neglecting  his  farm  in  some 
degree  to  indulge  in  these  studies,  and  in  a  sort  of 
indolent  affectation  of  being  “  a  laird.”  He  always 
dressed  in  the  “  garb  of  old  Gaul,”  and,  in  fact,  set 
off  his  very  handsome  person  to  the  best  advantage ; 
while  he  was  either  laughed  at  as  a  fool  by  some  of 
his  neighbors,  or  viewed  with  jealousy  by  others, 
shrinking  alike  from  intimacy  with  any  of  those 
whom  he  considered  as  beneath  him  intellectually 
and  socially ;  for  there  was  a  myth,  in  which  he  fully 


believed,  which  gave  him  an  ancient  chieftain  for 
his  ancestor,  and  he  made  himself  out  the  eldest 
descendant  of  this  local  Rhodcrick  Dhu.  He  was, 
in  short,  a  strange  compound,  for  with  all  this 
retrospection,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  value  of 
moilem  improvements,  and  scandalized  his  district 
in  particular  by  buying  soft  tartans  at  the  shops, 
and  wearing  them  in  preference  to  the  homespun, 
“  hard,”  domestic-made  garments  of  his  neighbors, 
who  considered  it  a  slight  upon  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  their  women-kind  when  a  yard  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  material  for  garments  had  to  be  purchased  in  a 
shop.  “  She ’s  a  thrifty  body !  the  lads  wear  ‘  shap 
claes !  ’  ”  was  almost  the  greatest  reproach  that  could 
be  offered  to  a  Highland  matron. 

This  reproach  was  the  terror  —  the  skeleton  in 
the  cupboaW  and  out  of  the  cupboard — which 
haunted  Donald’s  sister’s  imagination,  and  made  her 
a  “  meeserable  woman.”  She  was  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  stamp  to  her  brother,  than  whom'  she  was 
nearly  twenty  years  older,  and  as  gaunt  and  un¬ 
gainly  as  he  was  handsome  and  prepossessing.  Mor¬ 
ally  and  physically,  they  were  ecjually  dissimilar. 
She  was  a  stanch  Free  Kirk  woman,  but  she  did 
not  believe  in  “  Ossian,”  as  her  brother  <lid ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  was  visionary  and  romantic,  was 
she  practical  and  material.  In  proportion  as  he 
was  idle  and  talkative  was  Jessie  hard-working, 
and  thrifty,  and  close.  He  thought  and  raved 
about  the  “land  of  his  forefathers’*^;  Jessie  cared 
nothing  about  the  past,  but  she  did  all  that  her  fe¬ 
male  progenitors  had  done  before  her  for  genera¬ 
tions  with  rigid,  almost  religious  exactness.  Nothing 
new  pleased  her ;  and  though  proud  of  her  brother, 
she  would  have  been  prouder  still  if  he  would  have 
consented  to  wear  the  Campliell  tartan,  the  wool  of 
which  she  had  herself  eut,  deansed,  and  dyed,  after 
a  recipe  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter. 

When  we  first  took  up  our  residence,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  the  scared  look  which  seemed 
always  to  appear  on  the  handsome  face  of  Mary 
Cameron,  a  eousin,  who,  in  Jessie’s  absence,  acted 
as  housekeeper;  her  eager  inquiries  as  to  when, 
where,  and  how  we  had  seen  “  Jess  ”  in  Edinbro’, 
even  as  to  what  she  had  worn,  and  her  anxiety  for 
her  return,  in  order  that  she  might  cross  the  hill  to 
her  own  home  in  a  neighboring  glen ;  but  it  was 
only  after  some  months’  residence  that  it  was  con¬ 
fidentially  confided  to  me  that  Jessie  was  “no 
canny  ” —  that  she  had  a  douUe,  and  that  while  she 
was  in  Edinburgh  in  the  body,  her  spirit  hovered 
perpetually,  and  often  •visibly,  over  the  scenes  of 
her  deepest  cares  and  anxieties. 

When  Jessie  did  appear  openly  among  ns,  it  was 
amusing  to  observe  the  half-scared,  half-suspicious 
glances  which  were  directed  towards  her  by  the 
girls,  —  both  relatives  of  her  own  ;  she  seemed  quite 
innocent  and  unconscious,  and  rather  pointedly 
spoke  of  “  when  she  was  last  down  the  glen.”  As 
time  wore  on,  in  addition  to  the  usual  stamping  and 
knocking  about,  the  peculiar  whir  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  was  now  often  distinctly  heard,  —  at  times 
during  the  whole  night,  the  servants  said ;  and  as  all 
this  v^ile  Jessie  was  reported  ill,  and  keeping  her 
bed  during  most  of  the  day,  it  was  viewed  as  pai^ 
ticularly  portentous;  and,  with  all  my  bravery,  I 
began  to  feel  a  sort  of  awe  ereep  over  me  when  my 
ehiidren  were  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  I  was  all  alone. 
Still,  I  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  yet 
more  closely ;  so  I  desired  them,  whether  I  had  re¬ 
tired  to  bed  or  not,  the  next  time  “  it  was  going,” 
to  call  me. 
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A  night  or  two  afler  giving  this  direction,  two 
ghostly  forms  in  voluminons  cap-fnlh,  entering  my 
room,  awoke  me ;  “  Ay,  Mistress  Gordon  I  she ’s  busy 
at  it  the  noo.” 

Throwing  about  me  some  garments  hurriedly,  I 
emerged.  We  had  each  a  light;  but  the  moon  and 
the  aurora  borealis  were  contending  for  mastery 
outside,  and  illuminating  the  square  hall  until  it 
was  almost  as  light  as  day  through  the  large  sky¬ 
light  above.  A  landing  passage  of  about  twelve 
feet  reached  from  the  large  rooms  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  upper  hall,  and  upon  which  another  small 
room  over  the  hall  opened.  From  this  passage  we 
could  look  down  on  the  doorway,  and  through  it  to 
the  landing  which  led  to  the  haunted  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  over  the  kitchen.  We  stood  and 
looked  at  the  locked  door  of  this  room  in  silence,  and 
then  nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  sound 
of  the  spinning-wheel  within.  I  went  down  the  half¬ 
flight  of  our  own  stairs  which  led  to  it,  and  through 
the  door,  and  up  the  few  steps  which  brought  me 
to  the  mysterious  portal.  It  was  locked  as  usual, 
and  not  a  glimmer  of  light  to  be  seen  through  the 
chinks;  but,  as  the  lassies  said,  “she  kept  busy  at  it 
the  while.” 

Nothing  more  could  be  done.  I  stole  all  alone  to 
my  couch  wondering,  while  they,  better  off  in  the 
nursciy  and  adjoining  servant’s  room,  kept  each 
other  in  countenance.  At  length,  after  due  consid¬ 
eration,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to 
mention  the  subject  to  Miss  Campbell  herself;  as,  if 
any  one  had  access  to  her  room,  —  which  I  knew 
was  full  of  her  household  go<ls,  —  some  of  them  might 
disappear,  and  cause  suspicion  to  fall  on  the  mortal 
occupants  of  our  house.  Accordingly,  on  her  next 
bodily  appearance,  I  asked  her  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  mentioned  the  mysterious  noises  as  lightly  as 
I  could,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  able  to  account  for 
them,  as  they  were  distracting  the  servants  from 
^ir  duties,  and  might  injure  the  name  of  the  house 
if  not  accounted  for. 

The  woman  looked  at  me  very  much  as  a  large, 
gaunt  parrot  might  have  looked  at  something  it  did 
not  understand  and  wished  to  investigate.  She  got 
up,  and  looked  down  the  passage  and  up  the  pas¬ 
sage  ;  she  closed  the  door  which  cut  off  the  back 
regions;  and  she  stretched  her  neck  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  before  she  uttered 
a  word ;  then  she  asked  me,  in  a  mysterious  whisper, 
“ D’ye  ken  where ’s  they  lassies ? ” 

“  Sarah  is  out  in  the  hay-iiclds  with  the  children, 
and  Mary  about  her  work  in  the  kitchen.” 

An  expression  of  grim  commiseration  stole  over 
her  face. 

“Mistress  Gordon,  yer  guid  man ’s  awa,  and  it ’s 
sair  to  me  that  ye  sud  be  fash’d  i’  the  like  o’  that, 
wi’  yer  wee  bairn.  Ye  ’ll  no’  tell  the  lassies  if  I  tell 
ye  aboot  it  a’,  and  no’  be  fashing  yersel’  the  nicht 
nae  mair !  ” 

I  saw  something  unusual  was  coming,  so  reluc¬ 
tantly,  I  promised  to  keep  her  revelation  secret, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

“  VVeel,  then.  Mistress  Gordon,  ye  see,  I ’m  no’  so 
young  as  I  useil  to  be ;  I’m  getting  on  in  years,  an’ 
my  heid  is  awfu',  an’  it ’s  o’er  me  nicht  and  day,  that 
the  lint  for  my  windin’-sheet  is  no’  spun  yet.  My 
broother,  wi’  his  buiks,  an’  his  stories,  an’  his  shap 
claes,  winna  let  me  spin ;  he  wudna  let  me  take  my 
wheel  to  the  glen.  And  none  of  my  family  was  ever 
•tnckit  i’  shap  claes.  I  wud  tak’  shame  to  meet  my 
mither  if  they  buried  me  in  shap  claes,  bleached 
wi’  chemicals,  and  wi’  no  thrift  i’  them,  wi’  the 


Glascu  steam-looms  and  sic  like  gear.  Weel,  if  my 
brother  wud  ha’  gone  to  Edinbr^,  I  would  hae  spun 
the  lint  for  my  windin’-sheet  the  summer.  I ’ve  had 
it  close  upon  twa  year.  But  he  wilna  go  the  year, 
and.  Mistress  Gordon,  I  feel  im-  years  a  burden  to  me, 
and  if  I  sud  be  called  awa’,  I  couldna  rest  in  shap 
claes.  So,  I  hae  two  keys  for  the  front  door,  and  I 
took  one  up  wi’  me  in  my  kist.  I’  the  glooming,  I 
tell  ipy  brother  and  the  lads  and  lassies  I  am  tired, 
and  will  go  to  my  bed.  I  lock  my  room,  and  I  slip 
down  the  glen,  and  I  watch  about  the  spout  till  I 
see  they  are  all  cracking  i’  the  kitchen ;  whiles  the 
door  is  open  I  put  off  my  shoon,  and  I  rin  up  to  my 
door  and  get  in.  When  ye  hear  my  wheel,  I  am 
spinning  my  lint  for  my  windin’-sheet,  and  whiles 
praying  to  be  spared  until  it  is  wove  and  bleac'hed, 
—  ay,  but  it ’s  fine !  —  grass  bleached.  Mistress  Gor¬ 
don,  wi’  none  o’  your  lime  and  acids !  'Then,  Mis¬ 
tress  Gordon,  if  my  time  were  come,  I  wud  be  glad 
to  go,  for  it ’s  a  weary  life  to  me  wi’  Donald  i’  his 
new  shoon,  and  his  shap  claes,  and  leaving  me  the 
cares  of  life  and  the  world  to  think  o’,  forbve  my 
Bible.  I  cudna  lie  in  shap  claes.  But,  Mistress 
Gordon,  yon  wilna  tell  the  lassies ;  for  they  wud  tell 
my  brother,  and  he  wud  bum  my  wheel  ?  ” 

Suppressing  a  smile,  I  renewed  my  promise  of 
silence,  as  far  as  the  leissies  and  the  “  neebors  ”  were 
concerned. 

“  How  do  you  manage  for  light  ?  ” 

“  I ’ve  got  my  spunks  and  a  candle,  and  I  pit  my 
plaid  o’er  the  door,  that  no  light  can  be  seen ;  then 
1  watch  to  get  out,  and  put  on  my  shoon,  and  am 
awa’  up  the  glen  and  i’  my  bed  afore  my  brother  is 
up.  But  I  canna  rise  early  they  days ;  so  I  say  I ’m 
no’  that  weel,  and  it ’s  better  for  Donald  to  speer  at 
them  in  the  aarable  land,  than  for  him  to  go  and 
crack  wi’  the  minister,  and  leave  it  to  an  old  wom- 
man  the  like  o’  me.” 

I  agreed  with  her. 

“  Yu  ’ll  no  fash  yersel’  when  ye  hear  my  wheel  the 
nichts  any  mair.  Mistress  Gordon  ?  But  ye  ’ll  no’ 
tell  the  lassies ;  they  say  I  have  a  double,  and  it ’s 
just  as  weel  they  may  think  sae.” 

PEOPLE  WITH  NOTHING  IN  THEM. 

The  tyranny  of  the  clever  is  admitted  by  every¬ 
body,  in  his  own  conscience,  to  be  among  the  most 
oppressive  of  the  minor  social  pests,  only  it  is  one  of 
those  despotisms  which  make  men  afrmd  even  of 
whispering  their  dislike.  The  severity  with  which 
the  intellectual  oligarchs  lord  it  over  plain  folk 
crushes  any  effort  at  rebellion  among  the  ranks  of 
gentle  dulness  and  well-meaning  stupidity.  To 
question  their  pretensions,  to  hint  that  character  has 
other  departments  besides  cleverness,  is  to  expose 
yourself  to  the  hazard  of  being  meanly  thought  of, 
and  numbered  among  poor  creatures.  With  a  splen¬ 
did  magnanimity  they  allow  that  poor  creatures  are 
a  necessary,  if  mysterious,  element  in  the  general 
onler  and  system  of  things,  but  still  an  element  to 
be  kept  in  a  stage  of  profound  depression  befitting 
their  weak  capacities  and  the  little  they  can  do  for 
the  general  weal.  Considering  that  the  world  is 
mostly  composed  of  persons  who,  in  the  favorite 
phrase  of  their  intellectual  betters,  have  nothing  in 
them,  the  only  surprising  thing  is,  that  even  the  ex¬ 
isting  level  of  happiness,  low  as  it  is,  can  in  any 
way  be  preserved.  That  things  should  be  able  to 
go  on  at  all,  when  there  are  so  many  fools  and  so 
few  wise  men  to  guide  them,  is  a  fact  so  2istonishing 
as  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  theory  that  must 
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raise  the  fools  very  highly  in  every  sensible  man’s 
esteem.  It  must  that  a  person  may  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  him,  and  yet  be  magically  able  to  bring  forth 
of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old.  Or  else  it  may 
prove  that  the  quality  which  he  is  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  no  particle  of,  is  not  so  entirely  the  root  of  every 
g(^  thing  in  life  as  the  fortunate  oligarchs  suppose. 

As  the  present  is  a  time  when  a  magical  is  inva¬ 
riably  postponed  to  a  rational  explanation,  where  a 
rational  explanation  is  to  be  had,  perhaps  the  more 
popular  theory  will  be  the  latter  of  the  two  we  have 
named,  —  that  a  person  may  have  little  cleverness 
and  yet  have  plenty  of  other  desirable  things.  Put  in 
this  way,  the  smartest  of  coxcombs  is  forced  to  admit 
the  doctrine.  Only  admitting  a  doctrine  in  general 
terms  is  altogether  different  mm  allowing  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  a  special  case,  and  in  special  cases  the  cox¬ 
combs  who  rule  too  powerfully  over  us  make  a  point 
of  denying  that  without  brains  anybody  can  have  any 
qualities  that  are  worth  mentioning.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  simple  men  and  women  are  tolerated 
and  patronized  and  snubbed  by  those  who  are 
beneath  them  in  every  respect,  except  possibly  the 
power  of  speech,  and  the  power  of  impudence.  For, 
by  a  grave  abuse  of  the  truth  that  a  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits,  it  is  argued  that  silence  is  a  proof  of  one’s 
having  nothing  to  say.  The  clever  coxcomb  will 
not  be  persuade  that  anybody  who  can  speak  may 
be  careful  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  his  speak¬ 
ing,  or,  in  spite  of  his  ability  to  speak,  may  wish 
rather  to  listen  or  to  think.  This  is  just  as  true  as 
the  other  opinion  created  by  reaction  from  the  first, 
that  a  man  who  never  speaks,  but  appears  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  thinung,  must  of  necessity  be 
thoughtful.  Hence  a  silent  man  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  well  thought  of  by  one  half  perhaps  of  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  judge  their  neighbors. 
One  half  will  stigmatize  his  silence  as  dulness,  the 
other  will  extol  it  as  the  sign  of  a  profound  thought¬ 
fulness  upon  the  causes  of  things. 

But  mistakes  as  to  the  outwa^  signs  of  there  being 
something  within  a  man  are  less  important  than  the 
principles  on  which  the  nature  of  this  most  desirable 
of  internal  qualities  is  commonly  estimated.  It  is 
the  us^e  to  treat  dulness  and  inability  to  appreciate 
great  ideas  as  an  unforgivable  offence  against  which 
It  is  impossible  to  be  too  severe.  Hence  the  whole¬ 
sale  contempt  with  which,  traditionally  and  in  the 
mass,  a  coxcomb  is  wont  to  regard  women.  Women, 
as  a  rule,  are  so  badly  educat^  that  they  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  world  powerful  reasoners,  or  brilliant  dis¬ 
coverers  of  truth,  or  profound  scholars.  Therefore, 
the  conclusion  runs,  they  have  nothing  in  them,  for 
the  capacity  of  moral  patience,  the  instinctive  desire 
to  do  beneficent  works,  the  diffusiveness  of  sympathy, 
all  count  for  as  good  as  nothii^.  And  it  is  not  only 
the  coxcomb  who  falls  into  this  supreme  blunder,  lit 
is  the  tendency  of  even  the  ablest  men  to  suppose 
that  there  w  no  side  of  character  of  much  value  but 
that  on  which  they  themselves  are  strongest.  'They 
know  how  blank  and  dismally  empty  their  own  lives 
would  be  if  robbed  of  the  exercises  of  thinking  and 
reigning  and  balimcing,  and  hence  they  attribute 
a  like^  blankness  and  barrenness  to  every  other  life 
in  which  they  do  not  see  the  same  faculties  in  con¬ 
stant  and  vigoroiu  exercise.  Just  in  the  same  way, 
anybody  who  relishes  the  delights  of  books  is  apt  to 
think  that  the  less  studious  mind  must  inevitably  be 
wholly  without  savor.  The  truth  is  that,  as  innate 
shrewdness  and  mother  wit  in  one  case  may  compen¬ 
sate  for  lack  of  book-learning,  so,  in  the  other,  gen¬ 
tleness  and  delicacy  and  depth  of  moral  sympathy 
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more  than  make  up  for  the  absence  of  intellectual 
acuteness.  And  even  where  only  the  blindest  par¬ 
tiality  could  pretend  to  discover  anything  like  this 
exquisite  delicacy  of  perception  and  width  of  moral 
sympathy,  there  may  still  be  a  fund  of  kindly  graces 
and  honest  good  wilL  Is  simple  affectionateness  of 
character  no  recommendation  ?  Is  it  not  a  weight¬ 
ier  quality  and  a  larger  social  influence  than  any 
amount  of  second-rate  cleverness  ? 

The  broad  course  of  public  transactions  is  regu¬ 
lated,  or  ought  to  be,  almost  entirely  by  considera¬ 
tions  that  may  not  spring  from,  but  arc  at  least  con¬ 
formable  to,  the  reasoning  side  of  men.  But  the 
life  of  the  faiAily  and  the  individual  receives  its 
choicest  elements  less  from  the  intellectual  than  the 
moral  side,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  from  the  moral 
side  in  its  least  granmose  aspect  Let  the  coxcomb, 
or  the  man  who  insists  on  measuring  everything  by 
a  narrow  intellectual  standard,  and  everybody  by 
his  intellectual  height  and  grasp,  reflect  how  much 
is  contributed  to  the  stock  of  happiness  by  poor 
kindly  old  ladies,  and  warm-hearted,  impulsive  men 
who  never  reasoned  a  thing  out  in  their  lives,  and 
have  no  notion  how  things  are  reasoned  out  Even 
feather-headed  sisters  and  old  gray  mothers  may  be 
worth  more  to  a  family  than  the  brilliant  son  who 
likes  to  deplore  that  they  are  not  clever  and  learned, 
and  have  so  little  in  them,  and  are  so  incapable  of 
taking  interest  in  intellectual  topics.  The  absence 
of  intellectual  brilliance  is  not  so  much  felt  in  a  life 
where  good  offices  and  encouragii^,  sympathetic 
words,  and  graciousness  and  geniality,  can  diffuse 
such  a  glow  of  tender  light  over  existence.  Men 
and  women  who  have  nothing  in  them  but  these  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  are  not  so  very  badly  off  after  all. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  real  highmindedness  to  be  able 
to  tolerate  intellectual  commonplace  when  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  these  minor  virtues.  A  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  thinness  of  nature,  coated  over  by  means  of  a 
more  or  less  learned  training,  is  simply  revolted  and 
angry  with  people  who  cannot  argue,  and  will  not 
enter  into  all  the  newfangled  ideas  of  the  hour.  | 
No  amount  of  any  other  qualities  will  reconcile  him 
to  this  mental  defect  But  the  salt  of  character, 
with  those  of  richer  nature  or  wiser  culture,  is  not 
thought  to  dwell  only  in  intellectual  power  or  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments. 

It  is  obviously  childish  to  argue  that,  because  some 
people  who  have  got  no  strength  or  polish  from  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  are  in  every  vital  respect  better 
and  greater  than  many  of  those  who  have  got  this 
polish,  therefore  intellectual  culture  is  not  worth 
taking  very  much  trouble  about.  Whatevcr*gra- 
ciousness  and  simplicity  of  character  anybody  has 
would  have  broken  into  still  sweeter  and  more  ex¬ 
quisite  flower  under  the  enriching  influence  of  let¬ 
ters.  And,  moreover,  life  abounds  in  slight  occa¬ 
sions  and  small  affairs  which  call  for  the  exercise  ^ 
a  certain  largeness  and  openness  of  nature  that  is 
never  the  pr^uct  of  nothing  but  culture  in  the 
better  order  of  minds.  There  is  always  a  bound  to 
mere  graciousness  and  kindliness.  No  uncultivated 
person  can  be  tolerant  and  reasonable  under  every 
circumstance,  and  to  everybody.  Prejudice  lurks 
in  hidden  corners  of  all  minds  over  which  knowledge 
has  not  shed  its  penetrating  light,  and  prejudice  is 
the  natural  foe  of  magnanimity.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  kind  dull  peojue  break  down  even  on  the 
grounds  of  their  own  virtue.  Like  all  dull  people, 
they  are  the  rightful  prey  of  prejudice,  and  they  are 
disposed  to  buoy  themselves  up  in  narrow  ungra¬ 
cious  courses,  where  a  prejudice  is  concerned,  by  a 
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consciousness  of  their  usual  mntleness  and  kind  de- 
sirm.  Culture  would  have  left  them  all  their  natu- 
rS  virtue,  and  it  would  have  had  the  merit  of  giv¬ 
ing  room  for  its  free  and  uncontrolled  play.  There 
is  no  certainty  and  reliance  about  stupidish  persons, 
however  well  they  may  behave  in  an  ordinary  way. 
Their  character  conceals  a  hundred  sunken  rocks. 
You  thought  you  could  be  sure  of  their  aid  or  their 
sympathy  in  a  certain  set  of  circumstances,  and  you 
suduenly  find  their  faces  fixed  as  flint  against  you. 
These  stony  caprices  are  the  kind  of  conduct  against 
which  culture  protects  both  the  individual  and  those 
who  are  thrown  into  contact  with  him.  Women, 
for  example,  are  more  capricious  than  men,  because 
they  are  less  cultivated.  And,  though  often  possess¬ 
ing  a  full-blooded  sweetness  of  character  which  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  intellectual 
quickness,  they  are  very  rarely  magnanimous.  Mag¬ 
nanimity  is  not  a  feminine  virtue,  nor,  in  the  minor 
dealings  of  life,  is  it  a  virtue  characteristic  of  any¬ 
body  of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  a  shadow  of 
meaning  that  he  had  nothing  in  him. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  commonplace  people  who 
possess  no  quality  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
neighbors  are  bores  to  all  but  those  of  their  own 
class  and  position  in  the  intellectual  system.  There 
is  no  character  for  whom  an  intelligent  person  can 
feel  so  little  sympathy  or  even  tolerance,  if  he  be  of 
an  impatient  temper,  as  one  of  these  truly  blessed 
souls,  incapable  of  an  impulse,  unable  to  feel,  unable 
to  reason,  and  filled  with  a  perverse  and  stiff  con¬ 
viction  that  stereotyped  opinions  on  all  subjects  are 
the  only  opinions  worth  having.  Where  the  com¬ 
monplace  character  is  passive  it  is  more  than  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  to  endure.  But  when  it  assumes 
aggre.ssive  forms,  and  attempts  the  contumelious 
repression  of  what  is  not  commonplace,  the  limits  of 
endurance  arc  passed.  It  is  monstrous  that  people 
who  have  really  nothing  in  them  except  a  set  of 
(qiinions  and  feelings  which  they  have,  so  to  say, 
just  picked  up  in  the  streets  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore,  should  try  to  represent  their  own 
flavorless  insipid  natures  as  the  best  type  and  color 
of  character.  Still,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
more  common  meaning  of  the  accusation  against  a 
woman,  for  example,  that  she  has  nothing  in  her,  is 
that  she  is  not  brilliantly  clever.  The  thousand 
excellences  which  do  not  come  under  the  head  of 
cleverness  count  for  nothing,  when  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  she  has  everything  in 
her. 

de  Lhuys  is,  however,  in  some  degree  an  exception 
from  this  rule.  There  is  indeed,  no  branch  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  which  the  Emperor  is  less  disposed  to  sui^ 
render  his  absolute  authority,  or  which  he  is  more 
delighted  to  manage  for  himself  than  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  when  any  important  decision  has  to  m 
taken  we  miw  be  certain  it  belongs  to  him  rather 
than  to  his  Minister.  The  interest  which  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys’s  personal  character  and  idiosyncrasies  have 
for  us  is  not  due  to  the  influence  which  he  exerts  on 
the  Imperial  mind,  but  to  the  fact  that  his  remain¬ 
ing  in  office  is  a  proof  of  his  concurrence  in  the 
pmicy  of  the  government,  and  that  he  is  thus  an  in¬ 
dex  of  the  direction  in  which  that  policy  is  tending. 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  without  instruction 
to  remember  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day 
is  the  same  who  in  1855  resigned  his  portfolio  be¬ 
cause  the  Emperor  was  bent  upon  going  to  war,  and 
who  returned  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in 
1862,  when  the  Emperor’s  Italian  poli^  began  again 
to  lean  somewhat  to  the  Church.  There  is  httle 
reason  for  expecting  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  will 
determine  the  course  of  France  in  the  present  dan¬ 
gerous  crisis ;  but  we  ma^  doubtless  infer  fiom  his 
past  career  that,  if  anything  is  meditated  of  which 
he  disapproves,  it  will  be  at  once  made  known  by 
his  withdrawing  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

At  sixty-one  years  of  age  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
France  is  a  stout,  solid-looking  man,  with  a  broad, 
grave  face,  set  in  a  collar  of  grayish  whiskers,  and 
eyes  which,  though  short-sighted,  seem  to  have  a 
keen  sharp  glance  through  the  spectacles  which  he 
usually  wears.  There  is,  in  his  fi^re,  just  a  touch 
of  something  that  reminds  one  of  Cavour.  His 
voice  is  solemn  and  somewhat  unctuous,  and  he 
talks  with  extreme  volubility,  but  at  the  same  time, 
even  in  ordinary  conversation,  with  a  certain  studied 
elegance  of  expression.  By  family  connected  with 
the  old  bourgeoisie  of  France,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
owed  his  early  introduction  to  the  pubuc  service  to 
his  having  been  bom  the  son  of  a  receiver-general. 

In  1830  he  made  his  d^but  as  a  diplomatist  at 
Madrid,  where  in  a  year  or  two  he  rose  from  at¬ 
tache  to  be  secretary  of  legation.  Employment  was 
also  found  for  him  at  the  Hague,  in  connection  with 
the  final  negotiations  as  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  In  France,  instead  of  a  division,  or  practi¬ 
cally  speaking  a  conflict  and  confusion  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Iroard  of 
Trade,  such  as  prevails  in  England,  there  is  a 
special  branch  of  the  Foreign  Office  devoted  to 
commercial  affairs,  and  of  this  in  1840  M.  Drouyn 
became  the  head.  A  couple  of  years  later,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  him  returned  as  the  Opposition  mem¬ 
ber  for  Melun.  The  part  which  he  took  against  the 
Government  in  the  Pritchard  affair  led  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  office.  This  was  in  1845,  and  during 
the  three  following  years  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Government,  engaging  actively  in  the 
discussion  on  the  famous  banquet  (which,  however, 
he  quite  disapproved),  and  signing  the  address  of 
deputies  against  M.  Guizot. 

After  the  revolution  of  February  we  find  him 
again  in  office.  Under  the  National  Assembly  he 
was  President  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  did  not  prevent  his  accepting  the  portfolio  of 
that  department  from  Prince  Napoleon  in  1848, — 
a  position  which  he  resigned  in  the  following  year 
to  become  ambassador  in  London.  Without  being 
concerned  in  the  Bonapartist  intrigues  which  led  to 
the  coup  (TAcU,  on  its  accomplishment  he  entered  the 
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M.  DROUYN  DE  LHUYS. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  the  second  Empire  M. 
Brouyn  de  Lhuys  is  conspicuous  not  only  for  an 
ability  of  which  more  than  one  of  his  colleagues  has 
at  least  an  equal  share,  but  for  an  independence  in 
which  he  stands  almost  alone.  The  disposition  of 
the  Emperor  to  monopolize  the  whole  control  and 
responsibility  of  administration  necessarily  restricts 
the  personal  influence  of  his  Ministers  within  the 
narrowest  scope.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  with  but  a 
languid  interest  that  we  learn  one  has  gone,  and 
another  has  come  in  his  place.  They  are  for  the 
most  part,  only  the  hands  which  indite  a  master’s 
letters  or  the  mouths  through  which  he  speaks.  Each 
has  doubtless  his  own  peculiar  way  of  looking  at 
things  and  his  own  conviction  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  :  but  generally  it  is  felt  to  be  of  little  mo¬ 
ment  what  his  own  bent  may  be,  because  he  repre¬ 
sents  nothing  but  the  sovereign’s  will.  M.  Drouyn 
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Consultive  Commission,  and  was  created  a  senator. 
Notwithstanding  liis  op^ition  to  M.  Guizot,  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhup  has  always  shown  a  distinct  bias 
towards  the  parliamentarv  school  of  politicians. 
If  his  sympathies  have  not  been  with  the  Orleanists 
his  political  habits  of  thought  and  action  much 
more  resemble  those  of  the  statesmen  of  that  rdgime 
than  the  dandified  and  semi-military  manners  of  the 
most  of  the  Bonapartists.  He  had  no  hesitation,  how¬ 
ever,  in  giving  sincere  and  active  support  to  the  new 
Empire.  Under  Napoleon  III.  he  has  held  the  port^ 
foilo  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  seven 
years  during  which  it  was  transferred  to  M.  Thouve- 
nel.  Whether  his  sympathies  were  spontaneously  with 
the  Empire,  or  whether  he  accepted  it  only  as  a  choice 
of  evils,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that,  if  impelled  by  the 
alarming  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  Count  Mon- 
talembert  was  also,  for  a  while,  towards  the  Bona¬ 
partists,  he  has  shown  throughout  a  robust  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  traditions  of  the  parliamentary  system 
in  regard  to  the  personal  independence  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Ministers.  He  has  never  regarded 
office  as  a  livery  or  submitted  to  be  the  mere  passive 
agent  of  the  Sovereign.  Thus  he  threw  up  office 
in  1855,  after  the  failure  of  the  conferences  of 
Vienna,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part ;  and 
when  a  year  afterwards  the  Senate  received  an  Im¬ 
perial  message  which  he  deemed  insulting  in  its 
language  and  tenor,  reproaching  that  body  for  its 
inaction  and  urging  it  to  display  a  consciousness  of 
its  important  rank  in  the  Constitution,  M.  Drouyn 
also  resigned  the  dignity  of  senator  and  retired  into 
private  life.  His  course  was  now  extremely  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  freijuentcd  the  salons  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  and  did  not  shrink  from  criticising  the  policy 
of  the  Empire  with  candid  severity.  It  was  at  a 
party  that  he  hcanl  of  the  Emperor’s  determination 
to  undertake  the  Italian  campaign ;  and  the  news, 
it  is  said,  drew  from  the  ex-Foreign  Minister  a 
strong  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
man  who  could  plunge  into  such  a  course.  It  was 
not  till  1862,  when  the  Imperial  policy  suffered  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  Home,  that  M.  Drouyn  was 
reconciled  to  the  Government.  He  consented  to 
become  M.  Thouvenel’s  successor,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  French  diplomacy  has  since  then  been 
conciliatory  towards  the  Pope  and  a  check  upon  the 
impatient  aspirations  of  Italy  in  the  direction  of 
Rome.  M.  Urouj-n,  it  is  true,  negotiated  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  15th  of  September;  but  till  that 
convention  is  carried  out  (of  which  at  present  there 
is  little  likelihood)  we  need  hardly  estimate  its 
character.  Whatever  m^  be  M.  Drouyn’s  poli¬ 
tical  capacity,  and  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  in  such 
a  case  to  distinguish  between  what  is  due  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  his  merit  as 
a  oespatch  writer  is  undoubted.  His  despatches 
are  models  of  clear,  forcible,  and  yet  elegant  com¬ 
position. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  have  recently  been 
translated  into  Hindostanee,  and  published  at  Bom- 
Iwy. 

Mk.  Goldwin  Smith  has  resigned  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford,  on  the 
ground  that  he  wishes  to  devote  his  powers  exclu¬ 
sively,  for  the  present,  to  an  historical  work  which  he 
has  in  hand. 


A  VERY  simple  and  inexpensive  process  has  late¬ 
ly  been  discovered  by  which  the  medical  profession, 
by  securing  lemons  during  the  season  of  plenty,  may 
lay  up,  with  a  little  care,  a  store  of  fresh  lemon-juice 
for  the  feverish  patient  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
All  that  appears  to  be  necessary  is  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air  and  moisture  by  varnishing  them  with 
a  solution  of  shellac  in  spirits  of  wine.  We  need 
hanlly  say  that  lemons  so  preserved  are  as  appli- 
cable  to  the  manufacture  of  punch  as  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  febrifuge. 

The  Frankfort  correspondent  of  the  Dehat*  speak¬ 
ing  of  Bismarck  says :  “  1  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Herr  von  Bismarck  two  years  ago.  He  is  a 
man  about  fifty,  half  German  student,  half  soldier, 
bold  in  his  demeanor,  always  ready  with  a  joke-  | 
The  moment  you  see  him,  you  feel  convinced  of  hit  i 
obstinacy  and  his  violent  temper.  He  told  every-  | 
body  who  wished  to  hear  It,  ‘  We  desire  the  war  and 
we  shall  get  it.  We  have  money  and  Austria  has 
none.  People  laugh  at  our  army,  but  you  will  see 
what  they  do  on  the  battle-field.  We  have  a  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Austrians  have  peoples.  We  call  ourselves  ’ 
Russians,  they  call  themselves  by  a  heap  of  ba^ 
barous  names.  We  shall  get  the  upper  hand.  I 
stake  my  name  on  it’  The  audience  —  and  I  ' 
among  the  number  —  laughed  at  these  speeches,  to  f 
which  no  one  attached  any  serious  meaning.  Events 
have  shown,  however,  that  we  were  wrong.” 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  columns 
of  a  London  newspaper :  — 

“  The  new  generation  of  American  poets  do  not 
mean,  it  would  appear,  to  be  confined  in  the  old 
metrical  grooves.  Our  English  rhymesters  must  I 
surely  assume  the  well-known  attitude  of  the  British 
lion  —  put  their  tails  between  their  legs  and  howl 
with  anguish  —  when  they  read  the  following,  from 
‘  Drift,  and  other  Poems,  by  George  Arnold,’  just 
publbhed  in  Boston  :  — 

“‘BEER. 

“  ‘  Here 

With  my  beer 

I  sit, 

While  golden  moments  flit: 

Alas! 

They  pass 

Unheeded  by: 

And,  as  they  fly. 

Being  dry. 

Sit,  idly  sipping  here 
My  beer.’  ” 

The  British  Lion  is  altogether  too  sensitive  and 
hasty.  The  quaint  measure  (of  “  Beer  ”  )  which  so 
offends  him  is  none  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  invention,  but 
rather  a  study  of  one  of  England’s  choicest  lyrical 
poets,  —  Robert  Herrick.  We  commend  the  “  Hes- 

e;rides”  of  that  delicious  old  gentleman  to  the 
ritish  lion’s  consideration. 

Apropos  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Dagmar 
of  Denmark  with  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Russian 
throne,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  relates 
the  following  story  of  the  Princess’s  last  interview 
with  the  late  Cesare witch:  — 

“  The  young  Princess  had  been  summoned  at  his 
express  wish,  and  arrived  accompanied  by  the 
Queen,  her  mother,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Den¬ 
mark.  . . .  She  was  at  once  led  to  the  dying 
Cesarewitch,  and  she  knelt  by  his  side  sobbing 
bitterly.  He  had  been  senseless ;  but  in  the  whito 
kneeling  figure  he  suddenly  recognised  his  Jiancee, 
drew  her  towards  him,  and  murmuring  some  words. 
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inaudible  save  to  her,  kissed  her  forehead.  Then, 
as  one  might  read  of  in  a  novel,  he  took  the 
Princess’s  hand,  and  without  again  speaking  placed 
it  in  that  of  his  brother  Alexander,  which  action 
was  at  once  Interpreted  by  the  family  as  signifying 
his  wish  that  his  brother  should  bestow  on  her  the 
throne  his  own  death  would  deprive  her  of.  From 
that  moment  Princess  Dagmar  did  not  quit  the 
death  chamber  till  the  Grand  Duke  had  breathed 
bis  last.  She  closed  his  eyes  and  imprinted  a  part¬ 
ing  kiss  on  his  forehead,  and  thenceforth  the  Im¬ 


perial  family  considered  her  as  one  of  themselves.' 


Punch  has  a  deadly  rival  in  Fun,  an  illustrated 
satirical  journal  edited  by  Tom  Hood,  who,  it  ap- 

?;ars,  has  inherited  a  piece  of  his  father’s  mantle. 

he  following  parody  from  the  last  number  of  Fun 
is  one  of  the  neatest  ever  written :  — 


SELK-CONFABULATIONS. 

BY  R*II*KT  BR*WN*KO. 

If  von  could  be  —  as  I  think  3-ou  might  — 
i^otne  otlier  person,  as  others  are, 

I  should  not  muse,  as  1  gaze  to-night, 

Seeking  that  distant  red-raj'ed  star, 

“Another  were  less  bright!” 

For  when  two  mingle  their  beams  for  aye  — 

How  thoughts  will  dartle  and  then  grow  dim ! 

Y ou  see  how  my  star  shoots  out  a  raj’. 

Now  long  and  brilliant,  now  faint  and  slim. 

As  stars  ofl  have  a  way ! 

Well  1  one  star  less  were  a  somewhat  more. 

But  what  the  more  is,  I  cannot  tell. 

When  they  shoot,  these  stars,  from  the  azure  shore 
(You  note  where  yon  crimson  trailer  fell) 

Is  their  light  forever  o’er? 

And  j’ou,  if  you  could  (as  I  think  you  might) 

Be  another  person,  as  others  be. 

Would  your  present  being  with  all  its  light 
Go  out  —  be  utterly  lost  for  me?  — 

What  i$t  and  what  is  right? 


The  ancient  city  where  the  poet-laureate  stood, 
“  With  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge. 

To  watch  the  three  tall  spires,” 
has  ac^ired  a  sad  interest  in  the  annals  of  indus¬ 
try.  'The  Coventry  ribbon-weaver  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  occasioned,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  the  caprices  of  fashion.  This 
has  led  to  great  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  oper¬ 
ative  weavers.  Towards  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century,  they  owned  nearly  all  the  looms  in 
the  neighborhood,  many  of  the  weavers  occupying 
the  position  of  small  masters,  and  employing  sev¬ 
eral  hands,  belonging  chiefly  to  their  own  families. 
During  the  war  with  Napoleon,  the  ranks  of  the 
male  operative  weavers  were  so  completely  thinned, 
that  skilled  labor  rose  to  a  premium.  This  was  the 
rolden  epoch  of  the  Coventry  ribbon  manufacture, 
hut  its  duration  was  extremely  brief ;  and  when  It 
pa^d  away,  a  long,  continuous  tide  of  misfortune, 
relieved  now  and  then  with  illusive  glimpses  of  re¬ 
turning  prosperity,  set  in.  Strikes  and  lock-outs, 
previously  unknown  in  the  trade,  became  common, 
and  the  competition  in  the  labor  market  was  car¬ 
ried  on  to  an  excessive  degree.  Then  came  the 
epoch  of  free  trade,  culminating  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Treaty  with  France,  and  the  unrestricted 
opening  of  the  English  markets  to  ribbons  of  French 
manufacture.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Coventry 
ribbon  trade  was  doomed  to  annihilation.  Relying 
on  the  fancied  protection  afforded  by  the  monopoly 
possessed  by  them  in  the  English  market,  the  Cov¬ 
entry  manufacturers  had  scarcely  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  many  improvements  which  had  been 


introduced  Into  the  Continental  manufacture.  (Con¬ 
sequently’,  when  they  came  into  rivalry  with  the 
French  ribbon-weavers,  they  found  themselves  con¬ 
siderably  distanced.  But  the  discovery  of  the  ani¬ 
line  dyes  enabled  the  Coventry  weavers  to  equal 
the  bnlliant  hues  of  the  foreign  ribbons;  and'the 
introduction  of  improved  ribbon-weaving  machines, 
placed  within  their  reach  the  means  of  producing, 
both  cheaply  and  perfect,  the  finer  qualities  of  rib¬ 
bons.  The  looms  are  chiefly  worked  by  steam,  and 
here  a  modification  of  the  co-operative  principle 
comes  into  play.  Many  of  the  streets  inhabited  by 
the  weavers  have  an  engine-house  at  each  end, 
from  which  steam-power  is  supplied,  by  means  of  a 
shaft  running  through  the  houses,  to  each  of  the 
looms,  a  certain  amount  of  steam-rent  being  charged 
on  each  loom.  Thus,  the  weaving  expenses  are 
reduced,  and  the  Coventry  weaver  placed  less  at 
a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  ms  Continental 
rival. 


THREE  POEMS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ATAUANTA  IN  CAUTDON.” 

I.  — RONDEL. 

Kissing  her  hair  I  sat  against  her  feet, 

AVove  and  unwove  it,  wound  and  found  it  sweet; 
Made  fast  therewith  her  hands,  drew  down  her  eyes. 
Deep  as  deep  flowers  and  dreamy  like  dim  skies ; 
With  her  own  tresses  bound  and  found  her  fair, 
Kissing  her  hair. 

Sleep  were  no  sweeter  than  her  face  to  me. 

Sleep  of  cold  sea-bloom  under  the  cold  sea ; 

What  pain  could  get  between  my  face  and  hers  ? 
What  new  sweet  thing  would  love  not  reKsh  worse  ‘i 
Unless,  perhaps,  white  death  had  kissed  me  there. 
Kissing  her  hair  ? 


II.— A  BALLAD  OF  LIFE. 

I  FOUND  in  dreams  a  place  of  wind  and  flowers, 
Full  of  sweet  trees  and  color  of  glad  grass. 

In  midst  whereof  there  was 
A  lady  clothed  like  summer  with  sweet  hours. 

Her  beauty,  fervent  as  a  fiery  moon, 

Made  my  blood  bum  and  swoon 
Like  a  flame  rained  upon. 

Sorrow  had  filled  her  shaken  eyelids’  bine. 

And  her  mouth’s  sad  red  heavy  rose  all  through 
Seemed  sad  with  glad  things  gone. 

She  held  a  little  cithern  by  the  string. 

Shaped  heartwise,  strung  with  subtle-colored  hair 
Of  some  dead  lute-player 
That  in  dead  years  hmi  done  delicious  things. 

The  seven  strings  were  named  acconfingly ; 

The  first  string  charity. 

The  second  tenderness, 

'The  rest  were  pleasure,  sorrow,  sleep,  and  sin, 

And  loving-kindness,  that  is  pity’s  kin 
And  is  most  pitiless. 

There  were  three  men  with  her,  each  garmented 
AVith  gold  and  shod  with  gold  upon  the  feet ; 
And  with  plucked  ears  of  wheat 
The  first  man’s  hair  was  wound  upon  his  head. 

His  face  was  red,  and  his  mouth  curled  and  sad ; 
All  his  gold  nument  had 
Pale  stains  of  dust  and  rust. 

A  riven  hood  was  pulled  across  his  eyes ; 

The  token  of  him  being  upon  this  wise 
Made  for  a  sign  of  Lust. 
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The  next  was  Shame,  with  hollow  heavy  face 
Colored  like  green  wood  when  flame  kindles  it. 
He  hath  such  feeble  feet 
They  may  not  well  endure  in  any  place. 

His  face  was  full  of  gray  old  misenes, 

And  all  his  blood’s  increase 
Was  even  increase  of  pain. 

The  last  was  Fear,  that  is  akin  to  Death ; 

He  is  Shame’s  friend,  and  always  as  Shame  smth 
Fear  answers  him  again. 

My  soul  said  in  me ;  This  is  marvellous. 

Seeing  the  air’s  is  not  so  delicate 
Nor  the  sun's  grace  so  great, 

If  sin  and  she  be  kin  or  amorous, 

And  seeing  where  maidens  served  her  on  their 
knees, 

I  bade  one  crave  of  these 
To  know  the  cause  thereof. 

Then  Fear  said :  I  am  Pity  that  was  dead. 

And  Shame  said :  1  am  Sorrow  comforted. 

And  Lust  said :  I  am  Love. 

Thereat  her  hands  began  a  lute-playing. 

And  her  sweet  mouth  a  song  in  a  strange  tongue ; 
And  all  the  while  she  sung 
'There  was  no  sound  but  long  tears  following 
IjOi^  tears  upon  men’s  faces  waxen  white 
mth  extreme  sad  delight. 

But  those  three  following  men 
Became  as  men  rmsed  up  among  the  dead ; 

Great  glad  mouths  open  and  fair  cheeks  made  red 
With  child’s  blo^  come  again. 

Then  I  said :  Now  assuredly  I  see 
My  lady  is  perfect,  and  transfig  ureth 
All  sin  and  sorrow  and  death. 

Making  them  fiur  as  her  own  eyelids  be. 

Or  lips  wherein  my  whole  soul’s  life  abides ; 

Or  as  her  sweet  white  sides 
And  bosom  carved  to  kiss. 

Now,  therefore,  if  her  pity  further  me. 

Doubtless  for  her  sake  all  my  days  shall  be 
As  lighteous  as  she  is. 

Forth,  ballad,  and  take  roses  in  both  arms. 

Even  till  t^  top  rose  touch  thee  in  the  throat 
Where  the  least  tbomprick  harms ; 

And  girdled  in  thy  golden  singing-coat. 

Come  thou  before  my  lady  and  say  this ; 

Borgia,  thy  gold  hair’s  color  bums  in  me, 

Tny  mouth  makes  beat  my  blood  in  feverish 
rhymes ; 

'Therefore  so  many  as  these  roses  be. 

Kiss  me  so  many  times, 
llien  it  may  be,  seeing  how  sweet  she  is. 

That  she  will  stoop  nerself  none  otherwise 
Than  a  blown  vine-branch  doth. 

And  kiss  thee  with  soft  laughter  on  thine  eyes. 
Ballad,  and  on  thy  moutL 


m.— ROCOCO. 

Take  hands  and  part  with  laughter; 

Touch  lips  and  part  with  tears ; 
Once  more  and  no  more  after. 
Whatever  comes  with  years. 

We  twain  shall  not  remeasure 
The  ways  that  left  us  twain ; 

Nor  crush  the  lees  of  pleasure 
From  sanguine  grapes  of  ptun. 

We  twain  once  well  in  sunder. 

What  will  the  mad  gods  do 


'  “  ui! 

If 


For  hate  with  me,  I  wonder. 

Or  what  for  love  with  you  ? 

Forget  them  till  November, 

And  dream  there 's  April  yet ; 

Forget  that  I  remember. 

And  dream  that  I  forget. 

Time  found  our  tired  love  sleeping. 

And  k'lssed  away  his  breath ; 

But  what  should  we  do  weeping. 

Though  light  love  sleep  to  death  ? 

We  have  drained  his  lips  at  leisure. 

Till  there 's  not  left  to  drain 
A  single  sob  of  pleasure, 

A  single  pulse  of  pain. 

Dream  that  the  lips  once  breathless 
Might  quicken  if  they  would  ; 

Say  that  the  soul  is  deathless ; 

Dream  that  the  gods  are  good ; 

Say  March  may  wed  September, 

And  time  divorce  regret ; 

But  not  that  you  remember. 

And  not  that  I  forget. 

We  have  heard  from  hidden  places 
What  love  scarce  lives  and  hears : 

We  have  seen  on  fervent  faces 
The  pallor  of  strange  tears ; 

We  have  trod  the  wine-vat’s  treasure. 
Whence,  ripe  to  steam  and  stain. 
Foams  round  the  feet  of  pleasure 
The  blood-red  must  of  pain. 
Remembrance  may  recover 
And  time  bring  back  to  time 
The  name  of  your  first  lover. 

The  ring  of  my  first  rhyme ; 

But  rose-leaves  of  December 
The  frosts  of  June  shall  fret. 

The  day  that  you  remember. 

The  day  that  I  forget. 

The  snake  that  hides  and  hisses 
In  heaven  we  twain  have  known ; 
The  grief  of  cruel  kisses. 

The  joy  whose  mouth  makes  moan ; 
The  pulse’s  pause  and  measure, 

Wnere  in  one  furtive  vein 
Throbs  through  the  heart  of  pleasure 
The  purpler  blood  of  pain. 

We  have  done  with  tears  and  treasons 
And  love  for  treason’s  sake  ; 

Room  for  the  swift  new  seasons. 

The  years  that  bum  and  break. 
Dismantle  and  dismember 
Men’s  days  and  dreams,  Juliette ; 

For  love  may  not  remember. 

But  time  will  not  forget. 

Life  treads  down  love  in  flying, 

Hme  withers  him  at  root ; 

Bring  all  dead  things  and  dying. 
Reaped  sheaf  and  rained  fhiit. 
Where,  crushed  by  three  davs’  pressure. 
Our  three  days’  love  lies  slain ; 

And  earlier  leaf  of  pleasure. 

And  latter  flower  of  pain. 

Breathe  close  upon  the  ashes. 

It  may  be  flame  will  leap ; 

Unclose  the  soft  close  lashes. 

Lift  up  the  lids,  and  weep. 

Light  love’s  extinguished  ember. 

Let  one  tear  leave  it  wet 
For  one  that  you  remember 
And  ten  that  you  forget. 


